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THIRD CENTENARY OF THE REFORMATION 
AT GENEVA, 


The following narrative of this interesting and important festival has been com- 
piled from the columns of the Archives du Christianisme, and other public foorsele, 


which we trust will be interesticg to our readers, and form an histori 


of permanent value. 


From Saturday, the 22d of August, 
toTuesday, the 26th, a threefold ju- 
bilee was celebrated at Geneva, and 
which partook of national, aneccle- 
siastical, and an evangelical charac- 
ter. With the greatest propriety it 
assumed a national character, be- 
cause civil liberty entered Geneva 
with the Protestant Reformation, 
and the genius of Calvin simul- 
taneously achieved the ecclesias- 
tical and the political emancipation 
ofhis adopted country. The pa- 
totic part of the festival was 
Animated and brilliant. At noon, 
oa Saturday, the 22d of August, 
all the children of the city, from 
feven to fifteen years of age, 
Mrespective of the rank and cir- 
cumstances of their parents, assem- 
bled in the churches, where each 
Heeived a medal struck expressly 
forthe occasion; and a copy of an 

essay on the Reforma- 
tion in Geneva, written by the 
Professor Cellerier, junior. The 
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children then proceeded to the 
neighbouring fields, where enter- 
tainments were vided for them, 
which are likely to be long re- 
membered by the rising genera- 
tion in Geneva. ‘ 

It is with sincere regret we 
record that, after the prevailing 
custom of the Continent, the evening 
of the Lord’s day, August the 23d, 
was appointed for the grand mani- 
festation of popular joy. The illumi- 
nation was spontaneous and gene- 
ral, and the cathedral, public offices, 
and private dwellings, together with 
the streets, were adorned with trans- 
parencies, emblems, devices, and 
triumphal arches, while fire-works, 
martial music, and cannon, were 
heard on every hand. The whole 
population promenaded the streets, 
quays, and squares, and the 
excitement manifested by thirty 
thousand citizens and visitants, 
was very affecting, In many 
places shone the wee Geneva, 
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first adopted at the Reformation, 
Post tenebras lux, “ after darkness 
light,” and which perhaps is now 
more appropriate and significant 
than even at that important epoch. 
The festivities of this grand cele- 
bration terminated on Monday, 
August 24th, by a public dinner 
given to the foreign delegates and 
visitors, and which was followed 
by an excursion on the lovely lake 
of Geneva, surrounded by scenes 
that must ever live in the memory 
of the distinguished strangers who 
were present. Upon the whole, this 
festival, which must be regarded as 
‘more patriotic than religious,” 
passed off very well, the greatest 
order and good feeling having ge- 
nerally prevailed. 

The Genevese Protestants of 
1735, however, made their jubilee 
more a religious than a patriotic 
celebration, as appears from the 
following extracts of the registers 
of the Council of State. 

August 8th, 1735. ‘“* No cannon 
to be fired.” On the 13th of Au- 
gust the public announcement to 
be read from the pulpit. ‘This 
holy day should be solemnized by 
avoiding every demonstration of 
profane or indiscreet merriment.” 
On the 17th of August, * It is 
forbidden to throw rockets and 
squibs in the city,” &c. But the 
Japse of a century has not improved 
the seriousness of the citizens of 
Geneva. 

We must now proceed to the ec- 
clesiastical part of the celebration. 
On Saturday afternoon prepara- 
tory services were held in the 
churches, At early dawn on 
Sunday, all the belis in the city 
announced the solemnities of the 
day. At eight o'clock public 
worship commenced; there were 
two services in each of the four 
churches, which were crowded 
throughout the whole day. 


[Nov. 


Respecting the character of these 
exercises, we cannot, perhaps, do 
better than quote the words of an 
intelligent wiiter in the Archives, 
who says “ There were sermons in 
all the churches of the city. | 
heard two of them, one at nine 
o'clock, from M. Diodati, the other 
at noon, from M. Cheneviere, 
They ditfered very widely, as you 
may suppose, The first was as 
beautiful as it was evangelical; 
the preacher took for his text these 
words of St. Paul, * J have deter. 
mined to know nothing amongst you, 
but Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” 
which by themselves, on such a 
day, and under such circumstances, 
was a confession of faith. The 
preacher freely discussed his sub. 
ject, and entered immediately into 
the heart of the question; he showed 
us from history how the reformers, 
having their consciences awakened, 
and finding no relief for their dis- 
tress, but in the redemption wrought 
out by the Son of God, were thus 
confirmed in their faith. The 
reformation, in his judgment, was 
achieved by the influence of the 
doctrine of Christ crucified, given 
to the church in apostolic purity; 
for if the reformers were courageous 
under trial, admirable in their 
labours, powerful in their works, 
they drew all this from their faith 
in the cross of Jesus Christ. In 
freeing us from the yoke of human 
opinion, they have not acquired 
for us the right of dispensing with 
the divine authority of the inspired 
word. The liberty of investigation 
is a great privilege, but it is 
abused when made the means of 
destroying revealed truth. Let us 
repair to the same source as did the 
reformers, and we shall have the 
same faith; let us have the same 
faith, and we shall do the same 
works. ; 

« M. Diodati, you perceive, im 
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sisted upon the essential principles 
ofthe retormers, and rapidly passed 
over the political consequences of 
their labours. 

«“M.Cheneviere, on the contrary, 
dwelt upon the accidental benefits, 
aud neglected the spiritual advan- 
tages. The reformation iv his view 
was'a remarkable event. Ist. Be- 
cause it substituted the Bible for 
traditions. 2d. Because it restrained 
the rights of the clergy. 3d. Because 
itintroduced a more pure morality. 
4th. Becanse it secured the liberty 
dfdiscussion ; and, Sthly, Because 
it emancipated their city from the 
tyranny of the dukes of Savoy, so 
that by the efforts of the great Calvin 
Geneva was raised from the brink of 
rain, and obtained political salva- 
tion; but of the salvation of souls by 
the gospel, there was no mention. 

“ Certainly it would be difficult 
tofind two preachers who more for- 
wally contradicted each other than 
these two divines did; it is needless 
for me to decide on which side 
truth, unction, energy, and per- 
suasion was most prominent. It is 
said that the other discourses were 
more like that of M. Cheneviére 
than that of M. Diodati, but [ did 
not hear them.” 

Jn the evening of the Lord’s day, 
aswe have said, the great church 
of St. Peter was splendidly illumi- 
fated, and a vocal and instrumental 
coucert was given, which it is re- 
ported was very fine. The morn- 
ings of Saturday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, the 22d, 24th, and 25th, 
were devoted to conferences, in 
which the Genevese clergy united 
With the foreign deputies and ec- 
clesiastics assembled to participate 
im the festival.* 

* There has been published at Geneva 
“a list of the ecclesiastics and members 

loreign consistories present at the 
festival ;” we give the general results, 

From Germany, three ecclesiastical de- 
Puties, six persons not deputed. 

From France, forty-one deputies, con- 
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‘* These conferences,” says the 
able writer in the Archives we 





sisting of twenty-nine ecclesiastics and 
twelve laymen; eighteen persons not de- 
puted. 

From Great Britain, seven deputies, 
consisting of three ecclesiastics and four 
laymen; five persons not deputed. 

From North America, one ecclesias- 
tical deputy ; two persons not deputed. 

From Switzerland, twenty-six deputies, 
consisting of twenty-two ecclesiastics, 
four laymen; fifty-one persons not de- 
puted. 

In all, one hundred and sixty strangers 
present, consisting of seventy-eight de- 
puties, (fifty-eight ecclesiastics and 
twenty laymen, and eighty-two persons 
not deputed. 

Upon which we make the following 
observations, 

Germany.—The three deputies were 
Messrs. Ammon, Roéhr, and Brettschnei- 
der, the principal leaders of the German 
rationalists. Of the six persons not de- 
puted, there was one professor, one com- 
missioner, one minister, and three theolo- 
gical students. 

France.—Deputies from twenty-three 
consistories, twenty general, two local, 
are named: but there are some inaccura- 
cies, which are not easily avoided. 

Thus for example, the Pastors, Messrs. 
Fau and Castel, are reported as Deputies 
from the Consistory of Rochelle, while 
the legal Consistory of Rochelle has 
refused to nominate deputies, and each of 
these gentlemen were deputed by his 
private consistory. M. de Coutouly is 
mentioned as deputed by the Consistory 
of Rouen, whilst this consistory has de- 
puted no one, Other errors will probably 
be discovered. The Consistory of Lyons 
alone has deputed three pastors and four 
elders. 

The faculties of Montauban and Stras- 
burg have each sent a deputy. 

The churches of the Confession of 
Augsburg have only sent two amongst 
them all. 

Of the eighteen persons not deputed, 
coming from France, there were from the 
reformed church, two pastors, seven 
ministers, and two laymen; of whom 
were three elders, and two deacons ; and 
from the Confession of Augsburg, three 
pastors and one elder, 

Great Britain—The seven deputies 
formed one deputation, sent by the Pres- 
byterian Syno«ds of Ireland. Of the five 
persons not deputed, there were four 
ecclesiastics of the episcopal charch, and 
one of the Unitarian body. 

402 
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have already quoted, ‘* took place 
in the Hall of Audience; they 
lasted from eight o'clock in the 
morning until one o’clock in the 
afternoon, excepting the last, which 
was more protracted. The first 
was occupied in hearing the deputa- 
tions from the various churches; 
in the second, the foreign pastors, 
who had any communications to 
make, were invited to speak; and 
in the third a serious debate took 
place, of which we shall give an 
account presently. As for the first, 
it may suffice to say, that thirty-nine 
deputations delivered the various 
messages with which they were 
entrusted, by the addresses of 
forty-one speakers. It was afflic- 
tive to hear the delegates from the 
various churches of this country 
come forward in succession, either 
to give equivocal promises, to pro- 
nounce melancholy flatteries, or to 
express profound deference for the 
venerable company of the pastors 
of Geneva. 
** Four members of that company 
spoke in turn, to receive and con- 
ratulate these various deputations, 
In his opening discourse, the Mo- 


derator said that the — of 


the body of which he was the 
organ, are not to form or prescribe 
any doctrine, to condemn no one, 
and so leave each at liberty and 
master of his own opinions. More 
than one case involuntarily recur- 
red to my mind whilst he spoke, in 
which the venerable company had 





North America.—The only deputy 
from this country represented the Uni- 
tarians. The two ecclesiastics, not de- 
puted, are amongst the most devoted 
Christians in the United States. 

Switzerland.— Nine Cantons have sent 
twenty-six deputies. Of the fifty-one 
persons not deputed, there were thirty- 
four pastors, fifteen ministers, and two 
professors. In these numbers, the Canton 
of Vaud alone stands for twenty-six 
pastors, eleven ministers, and two pro- 
fessors, 
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acted but little in accordance with 
these principles. 

‘* The deputation of the College 
of Yverdun was the last in order, 
so that they endured the fatigue 
of forty discourses, which, from 
their tone and spirit, as well as their 
length, were deeply afilictive to all 
those in the assembly who were 
conscious that the Christian pro- 
test of the Vaudois clergy was yet 
to be heard. That important profes. 
sion of faith was clear and explicit, 
but we could have wished it had 
been more fervent in its style and 
less dogmatic in its form, and more 
appropriate to the circumstances 
which called it forth. 

** The most melancholy part of 
this session, however, was a dis- 
course written by the pastor, M. 
Duvernoy, of Montbeliard, who, 
after having shown the necessity of 
disencumbering the confessions of 
faith from the rubbish of theolo- 
gical traditions which still oppress 
them, and the importance of not 
exacting from men any other con- 
fessions than those which commend 
themselves to their own consel- 
ences, assumed the championship 
of natural religion, and permitted 
himself to indulge in invectives, 
and calumnious insinuations against 
the men whom God has made use- 
ful as instruments to effect the reli- 
gious revival of our own times. 
We should be guilty of partiality, 
however, if we did not add, that this 
discourse was heard with disappro- 
bation by a large part of the as- 
sembly, although they generally 


appeared to adopt the principle of 


the venerable company, to hear 
all and reply to nothing. 

** In the second conference, om 
Monday, the 24th, Drs. Ammon and 
Roéhr set forth and defended the 
principles of rational religion, which, 
Lane “ore to them, prevails in Ger- 
many. The pastor and professor, 
M. Guillebert, of N eufchatel, then 
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widertook to show that there are 
three things of which the modern Pro- 
testant churches have noneed, name- 
ly, confessions of faith, continental 
missionaries, and religious journals; 
which called forth all the sympa- 
thies of the company of pastors, 
who, through Messrs. Cellerier, 
jun. and Martin, gave their full 
and complete adherence to the opi- 
nions he had expressed. It ap- 
pears that a very intimate con- 
sexion subsists between the pastors 
of the Canton of Neufchatel, and 
that of the Canton of Geneva, and 
in this circumstance may be ob- 
served a confirmation of a fact, of 
which the history of the church 
offers more than one example, 
namely, that an orthodoxy which 
testis merely in creeds, and which 
is not maintained by a lively faith, 
is very nearly allied with the doc- 
trines of Pelagius and Arius, and 
makes no scruple to give the hand 
of religious fellowship to the ad- 
vocates of these opinions, and to 
fraternize with them. Messrs, Fon- 
tanes of Nismes, Durand of Castres, 
and Baggessen of Berne, reported 
the state of their respective churches; 
other speakers, amongst whom M. 
Bellefontaine, from Verriéres, the 
senior of the assembly, spoke, and 
there was nothing to break the 
painful monotony of this session, 
during which every thing was spo- 
ken of but ‘the one thing needful.” 
T ought, however, to except two 
Mimated addresses, one by M. 
Bauty, of the Canton of Vaud, 
who, in replying to the grave in- 
quiry of M. Fontanes, How to 
restore life to our languishing 
churches? elevated the standard of 
the Saviour’s cross with an unction 
truly affecting, and declared that 
itwas only since he had preached 
the great doctrines of the Gospel, 
that he had seen around him souls 
awaking from the sleep of death. 
And the other address was from 
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the pastor and professor M. Pet- 
tavel, of Neufchatel, who spoke in 
favour of the Jews, and requested 
the company of pastors at Geneva 
to use moderation towards the 
pastors and ministers whom they 
bad condemned. A letter, written 
in French by the King of Prussia, 
and signed by his Minister of State 
D’Altenstein; and another letter, 
in Latin, from the professors of the 
University ef Bonn, were read this 
session, and gave a forcible and 
salutary lesson to all those who 
have forsaken, or who may be 
tempted to forsake the evangelical 
doctrines of the reformation. 

‘** This conference was closed by 
two discourses from Messrs. Cel- 
lerier, jun. and Martin, who, in the 
name of the company of Genevese 
pastors, presented an historical sur- 
vey of what had passed in their 
church from the beginning of the 
last century. They said, in sub- 
stance, ‘* that the Church of Ge- 
neva bas not a confession of faith, 
and that she does not wish to have 
one; that she had admitted with 
reluctance, about a century since, 
the Consensus Helveticus, but it has 
never been acted upon; that the 
company of pastors has had to 
congratulate itself upon the course 
it had pursued; that the past cen- 
tury has been one of prosperity, 
and that it is only since the com- 
mencement of the present, when 
continental missionaties organised 
separatism in Geneva, that a crowd 
of evils had besieged their church. 
The most perfect religious liberty 
reigns amongst them, each enjoys 
the right of setting forth his opi- 
nions, they have only a very mild 
discipline, which each pastor swears 
to observe; and they maintain it, for 
that pastor who violates it excludes 
himself from the bosom of the com- 
pany by that means.* 





* It is curious to hear men, who have 
abandoned the vital and fundamental 
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« For the rest, the prosperity of 
the Church of Geneva may be 
judged of by the abundance of the 
services in the churches, by the 
magnificent illuminations which 
have taken place, by the entertain- 
ment given to the young, and by 
the enthusiasm which has inspired 
the people at large. These are the 
facts which they oppose to their ca- 
lumniators. The company of pastors 
has never disowned the Bible; it 
believes in its divine authority, and 
upon this ground, it desires to ex- 
tend the hand of brotherhood to all 
Christians. 

“On hearing the members of the 
company so often and so forcibly 
appeal to the authority of the 
Bible, without mentioning any of 
the truths it contains; speaking so 
highly of the reformers, and keep- 
ing the most profound silence upon 
their doctrines; we asked ourselves, 
Is it possible that men of judgment 
and good sense, who, upon so many 
other questions, show such remark- 
able acuteness, should not per- 
ceive that here they have a pal- 
pable inconsistency and contradict 
themselves? The divine authority 
of the word of God is not a dogma ; 
it is a preliminary truth, which is 
admitted by all those who claim 
fur themselves the name of Chiris- 
tian, and by means of which they 
proceed to the discovery and acqui- 


doctrines of Christianity, hold ecclesias- 
tical discipline so tenaciously. It is 
true, that one of these rules of discipline 
obliges preachers, in the churches of the 
Canton of Geneva, to establish, either by 
a complete discourse, or by part of a dis- 
course, directed to this end, their opi- 
nions— 

Ist. On the manner in which the divine 
nature is united to the person of Jesus 
Christ. 

2d. Upon original sin. 

3d. Upon the manner of the operation 
of grace, or efficient grace. 

4th, Upon Predestination. 

Rule of 3d May, 1817, not referred 
to in 1835. 
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sition of the truths revealed; this is 
the door of the edifice, but it is 
not the edifice itself; it is the ves- 
tibule, but not the sanctuary of 
truth; and in thus persisting to in- 
trench themselves behind the au- 
thority of the Bible, as behind an 
impregnable rampart, in order to 
avoid the exposition of their faith, 
we are in effect told that the 
Bible is believed only on the con- 
dition of its being left closed, and 
of reserving to themselves the right 
of rejecting its instructions, 

‘* But the third conference, on 
Tuesday, the 24th, must be describ- 
ed, for it was the most important of 
all. Lt was opened by a proposition 
of the pastor, M. Bauty, to the 
effect, that in order to celebrate,in 
a Christian spirit, the jubilee of the 
reformation, a reconciliation should 
take place between the company of 
pastors and those ministers of the 
gospel who had been removed by 
them, and that during the session, 
a deputation of the conference 
should go to invite Messrs. Galland, 
Gaussen, and Merle, to come to 
take their placesamongst them. The 
pastor, M. Fontaues, approved 
the feeling which prompted M. 
Bauty, but he added, that the 
assembly had no right to prescribe 
to the company of pastors ; that it 
might express a wish on the sub- 
ject, but that to go further would 
violate ecclesiastical propriety, and 
interfere with the internal adaii- 
nistration of church affairs. Pre- 
viously, Messrs. Heyer and Bon- 
vier, members of the company of 
pastors, had spoken, and said, 
that such was not the discipline of 
the churches; that, before coming 
to a decision upon such a proposal, 
certain-facts must be made known, 
of which the assembly was proba- 
bly ignorant; and further, that it 
was not for the offended party, but 
for the offenders, to make the first 
overtures. Messrs. Pettavel and 
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Perrot, of the Canton of Neucha- 
tel, then remarked, that the princi- 
ple laid down by the two preceding 

akers, is far from being evange- 
lical, because God our Father does 
pot wait for men, in order to par- 
don and reconcile them to himself. 
The pastor, M. Barde, of Geneva, 
member of the company, also 
supported the proposition of M. 
Bauty with warmth and feel- 
ing. Messrs. Wiist, of Boudry, 
Lhardy, of Colombier, Tachard, 
of Mulhouse, and Roux, of Mo- 
tat, followed, and had produced 
a powerful impression upon the 
meeting, who were disposed to 
adopt the proposition of M. 
Bauty; when the professor, M. 
Munier, perceiving the turn the 
discussion had taken, thought it 
right to make a long speech, to 
show that it was unnecessary to at- 
tempt a reconciliation between the 
company and the pastors, and the 
members of the evangelical society, 
because there does not exist any 
painful feeling between them, for 
the members of these two bodies 
mutually esteem and love each 
other, but that which renders all re- 
conciliation impossible, and which 
places between them au impassa- 
ble gulf is, that the pastors who 
are members of the evangelical 
society regard that church which 
has not for its basis Calvin’s Con- 
fession of Faith as unscriptural and 
erroneous, and that upon this prin- 
ciple they refuse to own as bre- 
thren and faithful pastors, all those 
who do not teach the doctrines of 
that reformer. ‘To attempt a re- 
conciliation in such a state of things, 
he added, would be a hopeless 
fask, as he saw no prospect of a 
wion between elements so hete- 
fogeneous.* The pastor, M. 

heneviére, spoke shortly after- 





* How do these words agree with the 
Pretended offers of reconciliation that 
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wards to the same effect, and 
added, that of all the pastors, 
he has been the most exposed to 
the attacks of the orthodox party, 
and in order to relieve himself 
from the accusation of infideli- 
ty so unjustly brought against him, 
he now protested that he sincerely 
believed the divine authority of the 
word of God. At this point of 
the discussion, the pastor, M. 
Grand Pierre, Director of the Evan- 
gelical Missionary Institution at 
Paris, requested permission to 
speak, and availing himself of the 
admission that there is a gulf be- 
tween the members of the evan- 
gelical society and the company 
of pastors at Geneva, observed, 
that it was occasioned by the total 
contrariety of the faith of the two 
parties; that the members of the 
evangelical society think that a 
church ought to have for its founda- 
tion, not simply the Divine authori- 
ty of the word of God, but Christ 
and him crucified, which is its great 
subject, while the majority of the 
members of the company of pas- 
tors at Geneva do not wish to hear 
of that vital doctrine of Christiani- 
ty, which, when taught, gives life 
to souls and prosperity to churches, 
but which, concealed under a bu- 
shel, leaves both individuals and 
churches in spiritual apathy and 
death. He added, that he could 
not imagine what good would 
arise from this constantly-reiterated 
assertion of the divine authority of 
the Bible, if they were not to ex- 
plain its contents; that, in his judg- 
ment, a revealed authority, which 
teaches nothing, which prescribes 
nothing, which dictates nothing, is 
an unmeaning revelation; that the 
reformers, with their philological, 
critical, exegetical knowledge, and 
above all, with the spirit of prayer 





were affected to be made on the occasion, 
and previous to the jubilee.— Editor of the 
Archives, 
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which animated them, had arrived 
at quite another conclusion, and 
had learned many other truths, 
besides that of the Divine authority 
of the word of God; that they had 
found in this word a clear, intelligi- 
ble, and positive meaning, that they 
discovered in it certain doctrines, 
which had become the objects of 
their faith, the consolation of their 
souls ; their principle of action, the 
support of their hopes, and that 
these truths were, in his judgment, 
all summed up in the work of re- 
demption, by the expiatory death 
of the Son of God, so courageously 
and eloquently preached by M. 
Diodati on the preceding Lord’s- 
day. He concluded by declaring, 
that in the actual state of the 
church of Geneva, he could not 
understand those extravagant eulo- 
giums which had been lavished on 
the reformers by its pastors, while 
they reject their instructions. For 
of two sides one must be taken, 
either the doctrines taught by the 
reformers are scriptural, or they are 
not, If they are scriptural, they 
must be received, believed, preach- 
ed, yea, proclaimed, as from the 
house top; if they are not scriptu- 
ral, it follows that the Calvins, the 
Farels, the Theodore Bezas, the 
Luthers, the Melancthons, whose 
genius, learning, and piety are 
universally acknowledged, _ be- 
lieved that they found in the Bible 
what is not there, and have given 
to it a meaning which cannot be 
sustained; in fact, that they were 
in error ; and that instead of eulo- 
gising them, they deserve the cen- 
sures of posterity, because they 

ropagated doctrines and principles 
in all points similar to those which 
are taught by the men, who, in 
these days, are accused of exagge- 
ration, of mysticism, and who 
would be speedily removed from 
every theological chair in our col- 
leges, and from every pulpit in our 
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churches, could it be safely done, 
The Rev. J. Hartley, pastor of the 
English Episcopal church at Ge. 
neva, and formerly one of the 
Church Missionaries to Greece, 
next addressed the assembly with 
great power.* 


Many times bis 





* As the speech of this faithful servant 
of Christ has been much misrepresented, 
he has requested the editor of the Archives 
to publish the substance of it. We gladly 
transcribe it to our own pages, assured 
that it will gratify our readers. 

“¢Gentlemen,—I am not a deputy from 
the Church of England, but I have no 
doubt that I shall express the sentiments 
of our Church in general. I appeal to 
its future jadgment, for all that I shall 
advance. And if I occasion pain in any 
quarter, be assured, I give much more 
pain to myself. If any one suffer, I suffer 
myself more acutely. But it is a crisis 
of the Protestant churches in which we 
ought to suffer. I should question if 
that man were a Christian, who did not 
suffer at such a moment as this. What, 
then, is our faith in this nineteenth cen- 
tury? Gentlemen, we believe in Eng- 
land—1st. That man is so corrupt and so 
fallen from Divine favour, that he is con- 
demned to everlasting death. 2d. We 
believe that Jesus Christ is God over all, 
blessed for ever, in the most absolute 
sense of the term. 3d. We believe the 
personality and the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. 4th. We believe in justification 
by faith; that man is justified by, faith 
without any merit of works, by the me- 
rits of Jesus Christ. 5th. We believe that 
if there be true faith, there will of ne- 
cessity be good works; if there be 
no works, there is no true faith. 6th. 
We believe in regeneration by the Holy 
Ghost, and that the true Christian is a 
man so renewed by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit ; that it is his highest plea- 
sure to live for the service of Jesus Christ 
in the world ; that to him religion is nota 
disagreeable burden, but the charm and 
glory of his existence. 

“Such is my faith! Such is my reli- 
gion! This is the faith of the English! 
This is the religion of England ! 

“IT must proceed. But, Gentlemen, 
I entreat pardon for the boldness of my 
expressions. I am sincerely attached to 
Geneva. When I return from a journey, 
and find myself on this side the Jura, 
and catch a view of the Saléve and the 
lake, ‘ There,’ I exclaim, ‘is my country! 
I respect yeu, also, Gentlemen; I have 
the honour to be acquainted with some 
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voice was drowned by the mur- 
murs of the company, who en- 
deavoured to interrupt him; but 
it is due to the members of the 
court to say, that one of them 
called the disturbers to order. In 


the midst of the agitation, as Mr. 
Hartley could with difficulty make 





amongst you, and I consider it a sign of 
honourable conduct on your part, that you 
allow me to express myself so freely. It 
is, in fact, well known how much the 
English are attached to Geneva. Judge, 
then, of our sorrow, when we apprehend 
that Geneva is removing to a distance 
from us, on that subject the most impor- 
tant in the world, religion! The majority 
of the pastors of Geneva have renounced 
these great truths, which I have just re- 
hearsed; we are now exceedingly dis- 
tressed on this account. These doctrines 
are no longer taught in the University of 
Geneva; we are in consequence deeply 
afflicted. The right hand of fellowship 
has been given during this jubilee to the 
Rationalists of Germany, and to the Uni- 
taiians of England and America. We feel 
the most poignant sorrow at this event. 

“To us, Gentlemen, these truths ap- 
pear of such high importance, that in re- 
nouncing them the Church seems to have 

nged herself in an abyss deeper—or,at 

t, is plunging herself into an abyss, 
deeper than that of the Church of Rome! 
The Church of Rome, it is true, has buried 
beneath a mass of abuses and errors these 
t doctrines ; still they exist in some 
or other: but in taking away these 
truths, yon take away the very founda- 
tion of Christianity—you leave us nothing 
but a code of morals. It is no longer 
areligion of salvation; it is nothing but 
asystem of ethics. 

“There is still a subject on which I 
must offer some remarks; I mean on 
Confessions of Faith. Gentlemen, I de- 
clare before you all, perish ten thousand 
times all the Confessions of Faith in the 
World, the instant they are made to oc- 
cupy the place of the Bible. The ques- 
tion before us is not that of Confessions 
of Faith, but it is that of faith itself. 

erent opinions exist amongst the 
Most orthodox persons on the method of 
making use of Confessions of Faith. It 
isavery inferior topic. But I protest in 

face of Europe, it is the doctrines vf 
the Bible, and nothing else, which are at 
stake! We believe that the Bible has a 
Meaning, but of what use is the Bible, if 
We dare not declare what it means ?” 

N.S. Nu. 131. 
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himself heard, he gave utterance 
to the feelings of his heart by 
offering a very affecting prayer for 
the clergy and church of Geneva.* 
M. Fontanes, of Nismes, imme- 
diately rose, and taking up the 
position that the charitable pro- 
posal of M. Bauty had been con- 
verted by the preceding speakers 
into a purely controversial ques- 
tion, he demanded the order of 
the day, at the same time suggest- 
ing that the members of the as- 
sembly, who were anxious that 
the proposal of M. Bauty, the 
Vaudois pastor, should not en- 
tirely fail, had better consult to- 
gether on the best means of securing 
its adoption. The position of the 
venerable company had become 
too critical for them not to wish to 
retire from it as quickly as pos- 
sible. For three hours they had 
endured grievous alarm, and they 
therefore hastened to the vote for 
the order of the day, which was 
carried by a large majority. The 
rest of the conference is unimport- 
ant; from what had just passed, 
it was not to be expected that there 
could be any thing further interest- 
ing, and they separated with very 
little hope of reunion.” 

In concluding this part of the 
narrative, it is only just to record 
that the foreign pastors, whether 
delegated or not, whether evan- 
gelical or neologian, were received 
at Geneva with the greatest hospi- 
tality and kindness. And those 
who were known to maintain opi- 





* Mr. Hartley states that the prayer 
he offered was to this effect: 

**O my God! pour out thy Holy Spirit 
on this city of Geneva, on its pastors, and 
on all the Protestant churches in the 
world! May that Spirit enlighten our 
minds, renew our hearts, and advance 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ thronghout 
the earth ; that in this great day of reli- 
gious revival, we may all arrive at the 
same faith, and at true charity, for the 
love of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
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nions contrary to those entertained 
by the majority of the pastors, 
though not connected with any de- 
legations, were permitted to have 
free admission to all the assem- 
blies, and a seat in all the ses- 
sions. 

A splendid silver medal, beau- 
tifully executed by M. Bovy, a 
Genevese settled at Paris, was 
presented to each of the deputies ; 
and one in bronze to all the other 
ecclesiastics who assisted at the 
festival. On one side is an open 
Bible upon an altar, near which 
are the figures of Faith and Reason, 
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with this inscription, we know not 
why, Biblia fidei et rationi res. 
tituta (the Bible restored to faith 
and to reason); and underneath, 
Liber apertus est qui est vite (the 
book of life has been opened). On 
the reverse are four medallions, 
with the portraits of Calvin, Farel, 
Viret, and Theodore Beza, and 
an inscription around, which re. 
cords the date of the celebration 
of the third secular jubilee of the 
Reformation. We must reserve 
the details of the evangelical part 
of this commemoration till our 
next number. 





SHOULD THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF UNGODLY MEN, FOR 
RELIGIOUS OBJECTS, BE URGED OR ACCEPTED? 


IN presenting a few remarks on 
this subject, we shall first state 
some principles which appear to 
bear on the point; and then some 
consequences which seem to follow 
from those principles. 

The first principle we state is, 
that the interests of religion de- 
mand the support of every human 
being, according to his ability and 
opportunities. This may be main- 
tained, we apprehend, from the 
relation in which every man stands 
to God and his fellow-creatures ; 
from the great requirements of the 
divine law, as enjoining supreme 
love to God and universal bene- 
volence to man; from the claims 
of revealed truth, wherever that is 
made known, and the connection 
that its diffusion has with the 
honour of God and the highest in- 
terests of man, Believing, as we 
do, that real Christianity is the 
eause of God and truth, of holi- 
ness and happiness, and that there 
is sufficient evidence of this to 
satisfy any unprejudiced mind; re- 
garding it as the grand means 
whereby the glory of God is to be 


promoted amongst men, the evils 
that prevail on earth to be removed, 
and the purity and highest blessed- 
ness of human beings to be se- 
cured ; it follows, that this cause 
must bring with it great, and power- 
ful, and perpetual claims on all 
men wherever the Gospel comes, 
to promote its interests and ad- 
vancement. Nor can we conceive 
it possible that any human being, 
in the possession of rational facul- 
ties, can ever stand excused in re- 
fusing to render aid to such a 
cause when he has the meaus in 
bis hand by which it might be 
assisted; or in remaining an 10- 
different spectator of its struggles 
or successes, its contests or tn- 
umphs, and never coming forward 
in any way to aid the one or to 
share in the other. : 
The next principle we state Is, 
that in order to the acceptable- 
ness of any service rendered to 
the cause of God, it must proceed 
from right motives; and the mo- 
tives which rule the mind and the 
conduct, must be a regard to the 
divine will and the divine honour. 
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It is most evident, we think, 
that whatever support is reudered, 
whatever attention is paid, what- 
ever means are used externally, to 
promote the interests of religion, 
they cannot be acceptable to God, 
unless they proceed from a right 
regard to his character and his 
claims. 

As the first great points of duty, 
God requires to be supremely 
loved and feared; that what he 
hates should be forsaken, that his 
truth should be received, his Gospel 
believed and obeyed, and that a 
regard to his will should be the 
governing principle of human con- 
duct and character; and whatever 
is offered or performed in this 
spirit is truly acceptable to God. 
While on the contrary, without a 
suitable regard to the divine will, 
if there be no love to the character 
or the cause of God, the most 
splendid offerings are in vain, the 
most costly gilts to no purpose, 


the most painful sacrifices unac- 


ceptable. So that if we suppose a 
covetous man, who makes an idol 
of his wealth; or a were man of 
the world, whose whole heart is 
engaged in the business and occu- 
pations of time; or a voluptuous 
man, who is devoted to the plea- 
sures of sense, giving something 
to the cause of truth and piety; 
whether it be given from an idea 
that there will be some merit at- 
tached to the offering, or whether 
it arise from a regard to custom 
and a wish to have the name stand 
fair amongst men ; or whether they 
ate overcome by importunity, or 
affected by pathetic appeals; still 
the offering, however large its 
amount, and however valuable its 
aid, is utterly vain and worthless 
in the sight of God. 

The manner in which the Divine 
Being spoke of such characters, 
and of such offerings, in days of 
old, we think, is still applicable : 
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** To what purpose is the multi- 
tude of your sacrifices unto me? 
saith the Lord.” .... ** Bring no 
more vain oblations; incense is an 
abomination unto me.” The obser- 
vations of an excellent commen- 
tator on this passage appear to 
be just, when he says, ‘* That it 
may be feared that there are many 
who attend places of public wor- 
ship, nay, contribute largely to the 
expense of building and supporting 
them, to whom the Lord will 
justly say, to what purpose are all 
these services? [& can have no 
delight in them, nor you any profit 
from them ; who has required per- 
sons of your character and allowed 
habitual conduct to appear before 
me, and to tread my courts? [| 
am wearied with, and even foathe 
your worship and your costly and 
ostentatious services.” And to this 
subject might be applied the 
striking language of the Apostle 
Paul, when he asserts the utter 
worthlessness of the highest attain- 
ments, the most splendid gifts, the 
greatest efforts, and the highest 
possible sacrifices, that could be 
made in the cause of God or the 
welfare of man, separate from a 
principle of holy love: ‘* Though 
L speak with the tongues of meu 
and of angels,” &c. &c. If we 
could defend or maintain the cause 
of God with more than human 
eloquence, if we could contribute 
all we possess to aid that cause, 
or could go so far as to die in its 
support, and love to God and man 
were wanting, all would be utterly 
in vain, 

It wiil not appear necessary to 
multiply quotations in support of 
this principle, that what is given 
to the cause of God, without the 
impulse of right motives, is unac- 
ceptable to God. We proceed 
to state another, viz.—That the 
manner in which men are exhorted 
in the sacred Scriptures to apply 

4pe2 
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their property to useful purposes, 
or to improve their advantages to 
promote the cause of God and the 
good of man, is always connected 
with a regard to the claims of 
God, and has a reference to his 
will and to his glory. We think 
we find in the Scriptures, that men 
are not exhorted to give, whatever 
may be their motive; they are not 
directed to do certain external acts 
without a reference to the prin- 
ciple from which they proceed; 
but the exhortations of Scripture 
always go further than this, and 
first require that the principle and 
the motive be right, and then the 
correspondent action ; or show that 
the action must be influenced by a 
pure motive, and directed to a 
valuable end. When offerings 
were wanted for the building of 
the temple of God at Jerusalem, 
the language was, ‘* Who then is 
willing to consecrate his service,” 
or his substance, ‘ this day unto 
the Lord?” “ And the people 
gave willingly, and from a perfect 
heart unto the Lord.” And the 
current language of Scripture on 
this subject is, ‘* Honour the Lord 
with thy substance.” ‘ To do 
good and to communicate forget 
not, for with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased.” ‘ If there be first 
a willing mind, it is accepted, ac- 
cording to that a man hath, and 
not according to that he hath not.” 
«* Every man according as he pur- 
poseth in his heart so let him give, 
not grudgingly, or of necessity ; 
for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
“« Charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy; 
that they be rich in good works ; 
ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate, laying up in store for 
themselves a good. foundation 
against the time tv come, that they 
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may lay hold of eternal life.” « Let 
him that is taught in the word, 
communicate unto him that teach- 
eth in ell good things. Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked, 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap; he that soweth 
to the flesh,” from fleshly principles 
and motives, ‘‘ shall of the flesh 
reap corruption; but he that sow- 
eth to the Spirit,” from spiritual 
views and principles, ‘ shall of 
the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 
So also, the sentence of rejection 
or approval at the last day, as de- 
clared by our Lord, is connected 
with a statement, which shows that 
whatever might have been done by 
the one class, was not performed 
from a regard to the Saviour and the 
Judge, and therefore will be ac- 
counted as nothing before him; while 
in the otherclass, what had been per- 
formed was from an attachment to 
him and his cause, and therefore will 
meet with his final and gracious ap- 
proval. The principle we have here 
laid down applies to the Scripture 
exhortations to all religious duties, 
to every thing connected either with 
our own personal interest in the 
cause of God, or its promotion 
amongst others; they do not relate 
merely to external acts ; nor can any 
of them be fulfilled only by an out- 
ward attention to the duties they 
enjoin, whether it be hearing, or 
reading, or praying, or preaching ; 
they require that all should be 
attended to ina suitable state of 
mind. And a man does not really 
perform any duty to God by reading 
a chapter in the Bible without aay 
concern to understand it, or im- 
prove by it; or by uttering the 
language of prayer without any 
desires corresponding to his words; 
or by walking to the house of God 
and hearing the discourse of 4 
preacher without any concern to be 
benefited by what is presented be- 
fore him; nor can a man be said to 
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perform any duty to God when he 
only takes bis money from his 
pocket and gives it for a sacred 
purpose without any suitable re- 
gard to the object to which it is to 
be applied. 

If the principles that we have 
stated are correct, they appear 
to lead to such conclusions as 
the following: 1. That the 
nature and the claims of the 
cause of Christ are to be pre- 
sented before men in general, and 
what it demands or needs for its 
support is to be urged on their 
regard, Ministers are called to 
unfold the nature of the Gospel to 
the views of men, to set before 
them its grand and extensive de- 
signs, to show them that human 
agency is required to carry it for- 
ward, and that God presents to 
man the privilege as well as the 
duty of doing something to 
advance his interests among their 
fellow creatures; and we may 
show them that it is incumbent on 
human beings in general to sanc- 
tion and td assist this cause. And 
however far a man may be gone 
astray from God and from all 
goodness, nothing in his character, 
or his disposition, or his conduct, 
presents any just reason, we appre- 
hend, why the claims of the gospel 
to his reception and support should 
hot be presented before him, and 
why it should not be shown that it 
calls for his support to the extent 
of his ability, as it is the cause of 
the Maker and Redeemer of 
men, which makes known the way 
to eternal salvation. 

2. But another conclusion ap- 
Pears to follow from these princi- 
ples, viz. that they are not to be 
ged to support the cause of Christ 
as ungodly men, or without any re- 
ference to their character and their 
motives, but the spiritual claims and 
Fequirements of the Gospel are al- 
Ways to be borne in mind and pre- 
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sented to view whenever we plead 
for its reception or support. We 
should make it known to every 
man, that he can never satisfy the 
claims of the Gospel by any ex- 
ternal offering; that the largest 
donations he can present, are as 
nothing before its great Author, if 
he have no love to the cause, nor 
real concern for its promotion. We 
think that on this point the lan- 
guage of Mr. Fuller, in a sermon 
preached for the Baptist Mission, 
is strictly appropriate, where he 
says, ‘If L only wished for your 
money, [ might say, give, what- 
ever be your motives, No, I 
am not so concerned for the salva- 
tion of the heathen, as to be re- 
gardless of that of my own coun- 
trymen. Task not a penny from 
such a motive; and moreover, [ 
solemnly warn you, that if you 
give all your substance in this way 
it will avail you nothing. Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked.” 
We might justly say, if you give 
merely because others do the same, 
and you do not like to be consi- 
dered singular; or if you wish to 
gain a name for liberality and piety 
amongst your fellow creatures by 
it; or if you think to merit any 
thing by these services, and to 
purchase the happiness of heaven 
by giving your money to this cause; 
or if you are only prevailed upon 
by imporiunity, or your passions 
only are touched under some 
powerful appeal, without any re- 
gard to the interests of real reli- 
gion ; it is a worthless offering, it is 
not accepted by the great Author 
of this cause; he will not own it as 
given to him, nor impart any bles- 
sing to you for the gift. 

But let us suppose here, that an 
ungodly man were to offer this asa 
plea why he should withhold his 
assistance from the cause of God. 
Suppose such an one were to say, 
‘©? am conscious that I have uo 
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suitable regard to the Saviour or his 
cause; | am not really a servant 
of Christ, and therefore it is of no 
use for me to contribute any thing ; 
1 may quite as well withhold my 
aid, and shall stand excused if | do.” 
We ought to meet such a state- 
ment by replying, ‘‘ No; you are 
not excused in withholding your 
help from such a cause; it is in- 
cumbent on you as a rational and 
accountable being, as a subject of 
the moral governmeut of God, and 
as a member of the great family of 
man, to aid this cause, and to do it 
from a suitable regard to the will 
of your Maker and Sovereign, and 
to the well being of your fellow 
creatures; and if you do not, it 
only shows how degraded and 
guilty is your condition, that you 
should have no attachment to the 
interests of divine purity and love, 
no concern for the holiness and 
happiness of man; it shows that 
your refusal to render any aid to 
this cause arises from the preva- 
lence and indulgence of a carnal 
temper and disposition, which, so 
far from excusing your conduct, 
makes it the more exceeding sin- 
ful. 

But another case of a far dif- 
ferent kind may present itself.— 
We can suppose a truly pious, 
though fearful mind, to be in a 
state of perplexity on this subject ; 
and when strong statements are 
made in reference to the necessity 
of right motives to influence us in 
all that we doin the cause of God, 
may be ata stand and ready to say, 
** | know not whether I am really 
and prevailingly influenced in these 
things by such principles as God 
will approve; I am conscious of a 
great and deplorable mixture of 
motives in all my conduct; and [ 
fear, if I give in a wrong state of 
mind, my offering will be rejected 
of God, and IL shall bring a curse 
upon me instead of a blessing.” 


To such a person, we think, we 
might justly say, The path of duty 
is plain before you; it is clearly 
the will of God that whatever 
means you have suitably to employ 
in the cause of God, to that you 
are to devute those means, remem- 
bering that you are only stewards 
for God; and if you go steadily 
forward in this path, with a pre- 
vailing concern that your motives 
may be purified, your heart more 
deeply influenced by divine princi- 
ples, and that what you do may 
be performed with an eye to the 
divine glory, God will accept your 
offering, will pardon what is im. 
pure, and own what is agreeable to 
his will, through that Redeemer on 
whom your dependance is placed, 
While, if you refrain trom giving 
until you are perfectly satisfied as 
to your state and your motives, 
you would be more certainly 
wrong, and your perplexity and 
fear would increase. 

But a question of some apparent 
difficulty might now be proposed, 
viz. Is it not better on the whole 
for a man that is in a state of un- 
godliness to give something to the 
cause of God, rather than devote 
all that he has either to sinful or 
merely secular pursuits? Would 
it not be better for the covetous 
man to give a part of his wealth to 
the cause of benevolence and truth, 
rather than to keep it all hoarded 
up and applied to no useful pur 
pose? Would it not be better for 
the proud and ambitious to give 
something to the exalted objects of 
the Gospel, rather than to employ 
allto advance their worldly dignity 
and splendour? And the same 
question may be asked respecting 
many other ungodly characters. And 
if that be admitted, would it not be 
right then to endeavour to prevail 
on them by any means, without 
reference to their motives or pre 
vailing conduct, to give of their 
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substance for such purposes. Now 
bere, we think, we may fully con- 
cede that it is better for others, that 
the property of such characters 
should be applied to some useful 
and pious objects, rather than that 
itshould all be applied to sinful and 
even secular purposes. And we 
may fully concede that the money 
which they give to useful objects, 
will go as far towards the attain- 
ment of some of those objects, as 
the money of those that are sin- 
cerely devoted to the cause of 
God. The guinea of an ungodly 
man will go as far towards the 
purchase of Bibles, the support of 
a minister or missionary to preach 
the Gospel, or to aid any other 
benevolent object, as the guinea of 
the most holy character on earth; 
and we cannot say that Bibles pur- 
chased, or ministers, or missionaries, 
or benevolent institutions, supported 
by money coming from such quar- 
ters, will fail of usefulness on this 
account; the minister of Christ will 
not labour wholly in vain, nor the 
word of God fail of its intended 
effect, by whatever means obtained 
or supported. ‘Though we appre- 
hend a greater amount of good 
might be expected, if all who aid 
in these objects were truly devoted 
to the cause of God, and sanctioned 
all they did by their pious example 
and their fervent prayers for the 
divine blessing to attend every effort 
made in his cause, and every means 
employed for the good of men. If 
Bibles were always given with a 
regard to the glory of God and the 
spiritual benefit cf men; if the 
ministry was supported simply with 
aconcern for the high and immortal 
interests which it is designed to 
advance; a greater blessing might 
be expected to attend these means, 
aud the favour of heaven more 
abundantly to rest upon them. And 
then, after the fullest concessions 

we may make in reference to 
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the assistance rendered by ungodly 
men to the cause of Christ, if we 
find that God requires that all this 
should be done from a regard to 
his will and to his glory; if he 
reject all sacrifices which are not 
thus rendered, and if the exhorta- 
tions of his word ail proceed on the 
high and important principle of 
all being done to him to his ho- 
nour, then we shall not be justi- 
fied in taking lower ground, and 
urging men to give, whatever 
may be their views or their motives. 
No principles of supposed expe- 
diency or usefulness will justify any 
attempt to bring forward men inthe 
cause of God, who are devoted to 
sin and the world. 

Besides this, there appears to 
be a great and striking incon- 
gruity, an obvious want of corre- 
spondence, a clash and contradic- 
tion, between the real state of an 
ungodly character and the aid that 
he renders to a religious object. 
The action seems to have the guilt 
of deceit, dissimulation, and hy- 
pocrisy attached to it, as it ap- 
pears to indicate an attachment 
to the cause, and a concern or wish 
for its promotion, while the heart is 
in a state of hostility to its great 
objects, and the general character 
stands forth before men as an ob- 
stacle and hindrance to the inte- 
rests of truth and holiness; so that 
in all probability there may not be 
less guilt attached to such charac- 
ters in the performance of such acts, 
than when they apply their pro- 
perty to far different objects and 
pursuits. 

Another question arises, the last 
to which we shall refer, How ought 
we to treat the offerings of irreli- 
gious men? Or according to the 
latter part of the inquiries at the 
head of this paper, How far ought 
their motives in giving to determine 
us in receiving ? 

In reply we only observe, that 











when the claims of Christianity 
have been presented before men, 
and the spirit in which they are to be 
regarded and maintained bas been 
faithfully set forth, we are to leave 
the result to their consciences and 
the direction and blessing of God, 
And if they then come forward to 
aid the cause of Christ, whatever 
fears we may entertain respecting 
the character or motives of many 
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that do so, it is not for us any 
further to arraign their motives, of 
to refuse what they offer on such 
grounds, but simply then to make 
it our great concern, that so far as 
we have any thing to do in using 
or applying what may be given, we 
will aim at the glory of God, and 
the highest welfare of men. 


T.C.A, 





OF THE SUMMER OF 1834. 





AFTER a tolerably comfortable 
nap, I opened my eyes next morn- 
ing as the diligence was toiling up 
a somewhat steep ascent, cut ap- 
parently through the heart of a fo- 
rest. ‘The sun was shining cheer- 
fully upon us, and all nature seem- 
ed hushed in rest after the agitation 
and stormy struggles of the by- 
gone night. Nota breath of wind 
stirred the leaves of the dark woods 
on either side of us, and the rain- 
drops that the storm had left upon 
them were slowly melting into va- 
pour and sparkling in the radiance 
of that body by whose heat they 
were being absorbed. ‘The postil- 
lion was walking by the side of his 
horses, gaily singing, what was at 
that time a very favourite drinking 
song among the common people, 
the purport of which was, that St. 
Paul was a doctor, and advised 
St. Timothy to take a little wine, 
for which advice the postillion 
loudly applauded him, and with 
many a musical repeat declared, 
that ** St. Paul was the doctor for 
him.” A less jovial, but afar more 
charming, aud not less cheerful 
strain, was thrilling from the throats 
of the feathered tribes by which 
the woods were peopled; and, in 
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fact, every thing seemed in life and 
enjoyment, except the lumbering 
vehicle in which [I was inclosed, 
and the somnolent company by 
which it was filled. Determined 
to enjoy the opportunity of breath- 
ing the fresh air, 1 got out and 
walked to the top of the hill, 
where I had sufficient time to view 
the scene around me before [ was 
summoned to renew my place. The 
eminence I had gained was of 
some height, and commanded a 
somewhat extensive view, at least 
in one direction. On the side by 
which we had ascended the eye 
could discern little besides gloomy 
masses of foliage; but on the other 
side stretched a vast amphitheatre, 
inclosed by hills, and of some miles 
in diameter, where an agreeable 
interchange of the plain and the 
picturesque—the romantic and the 
rural, gave to the scene a degree of 
interest which otherwise it would not 
have possessed. The hills, though 
not of great height, were bold, and 
in some instances precipitous, 
while in many cases the clumps of 
black fir which clothed their sides, 
or nodded over their crags, awak- 
ened feelings of romantic enthu- 
siasm, by recalling the memory of 
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those gloomy and fearful traditions 
with which the dark woods of 
Germany are so closely associated. 
In the valley, and indeed to some 
extent on the hills, the fields were 
ina state of good cultivation, 
though the population seemed 
scanty, and but poorly supplied 
with even the necessaries of life, 
Though as yet very early in the 
morning, 1 saw a number of the 
peasantry at work in the fields, 
employed in digging the soil, or 
clearing it of weeds. The dress of 
the men was very peculiar, and to 
me exceedingly interesting; it was 
exactly the costume of England a 
hundred years ago. The three- 
cornered cocked hat—the single- 
breasted coat, of “ homespun hod- 
den grey,” adorned with huge 
saucer buttons, and reaching below 
the knees—the waistcoat with its 
capacious flap-pockets—the tights 
“a world too wide,” and secured 
atthe knee with a buckle—and 
the large buckles on the shoes, all 
reminded me of the descriptions [ 
had read, and the drawings I had 
seen, of the jolly old yeomanry of 
England, when as yet such a class 
of men were found upon its fields, 
There wanted, however, the jovial 
countenance and aspect of fearless 
independence, to complete the re- 
semblance. There was a closeness 
in their rugged features, and an air 
of anxiety that was not of kin to 
open-hearted hilarity of ‘ merry 
England.” But perhaps England 
Was not much better in the days of 
Villeinage and serfship. 
About seven o’clock we reached 
Fulda, where we stopped to break- 
This town, which is _pic- 
turesquely situated on the declivi- 
ty of a hill, is the capital of a dis- 
trict bearing the same name, and 
Which formed, previous to the 
gress of Vienna, an independent 
teclesiastical state, governed by a 
op. It is a poor-looking 
N.S. No. 131. 
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place when one enters it, though 
the view from a distance is rather 
imposing. It stands at an eleva- 
tion of 650 feet above the level of 
the sea, and has an air of antiquity 
about it which commands respect, 
so long as it is viewed from the op- 
posite hill or the intervening val- 
ley. On entering it, however, the 
effect is entirely lost, owing to the 
confined nature of the streets, and 
dirty aspect of the houses. One im- 
posing feature in the distant view is 
the ancient castle, which used to 
form the residence of the ecclesias- 
tical prince of the district, and 
which completely commands the 
town. In the vaults of this castle, 
on its being ceded to the Duke of 
Hesse Cassel, was found a rich 
store of the most exquisite wines, 
chiefly selected by the last eccle- 
siastical potentate by whom it had 
been inhabited. Of these wines a 
large portion was sold in this 
country, at very high prices; one 
lot of ‘ very particular” Johan- 
nisberg being purchased by a 
Scottish nobleman at the rate of a 
guinea per bottle. So much for 
the spoils of a bishop's castle. 

One great advantage attendant 
upon German travelling is, that 
abundance of time is allowed for 
meals. To eat at stated times a 
German regards as part of his daily 
duties, and he accordingly sets 
about the discharge of it with all 
that grave deliberation which the 
discharge of an important duty 
demands. Hence such arrange- 
ments as ‘twenty minutes for 
breakfast”—the ultimatum allowed 
in England—are there perfectly un- 
known. When the diligence stops, 
no pert waiter, with his white nap- 
kin under his arm, assists you to 
descend, and whispers in your ear 
the pleasing intimation that your 
only chance of getting any thing 
for your money is to be purchased 
at the expense of all > eee de- 
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corum and every maxim of polite- 
ness; all the wisdom of Chester- 
field being for the space of twenty 
minutes regarded as folly, while 
the only maxim held in estimation 
is that abominable dictum of con- 
centrated selfishness, ‘‘ every man 
for himself.” No; the conducteur 
merely intimates that here you may 
have breakfast, and the time is left 
(as it generally may to good per- 
formers) ad libitum. On the occa- 
sion of which I am writing, we 
enjoyed the freedom of at least an 
hour, during which we had time 
not only deliberately and com- 
posedly to satisfy the demands of 
appetite, but also to wash and 
dress, and thus prepare ourselves 
in the most effectual manner for 
the fatigue and confinement of 
another day’s travelling. At eight 
o'clock we again started, and pur- 
sued our route through a hilly and 
well-wooded country. The popu- 
lation appeared scanty, and the 
fields put poorly cultivated. Pass- 
ing a one or two hamlets of 
no great size, we reached Buttlar 
about eleven o’clock, where a little 
to my surprise, I found we were to 
dine. <A dinner at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon was somewhat too 
primitive for modern English tastes ; 
but as we were assured that we 
should get nothing till our arrival 
at Gotha, if we did not avail our- 
selves of this opportunity, we 
thought it advisable to make a 
compromise with our prejudices 
by partaking of dinner under the 
name of lunch. Though the place 
at which we stopped was only 
a very second-rate inn (com- 
pared, I mean, with the houses 
at which stage coaches generally 
stop in England) the provision 
would have done credit to any 
establishment, I am no recorder 
of dishes, and therefore I cannot 
tell of what our dinner (or lunch) 
consisted ; all that I remember is, 
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that thefe were several different 
courses, and that it took nearly an 
hour to get through them. The 
landlord, a coarse featured person, 
of few words and little courtesy—a 
sort of tamed and partially civilized 
specimen of the German host of the 
days of Erasmus—did the honours 
of the table, if such a phrase may 
be used of one who simply divided 
the provisions that were placed 
before him, and neither invited his 
guests to partake, nor expressed a 
hope that what he had furnished 
suited their taste. Things are very 
much improved, doubtless, since the 
days of Erasmus; but from what [ 
saw of country inns and innkeepers, 
I can easily believe, that the scene 
described so graphically in the Col- 
loquia Familiaria, and of which Sir 
Walter Scott has given the leading 
features in his Anne of Geierstein, 
was not unfrequently realized in 
the Diversoria of Germany, even 
up to a comparatively recent pe- 
riod. A certain ungraciousness 
and want of urbanity seems profes- 
sional with German landlords, even 
in large towns, and where oue 
might have expected the frequent 
visits of strangers to have had an 
effect in removing it. The true 
cause is probably that assigned by 
Erasmus, a false sense of indepen- 
dence and dignity. ‘* They never,” 
says he ‘* salute a stranger on his 
arrival, lest they should seem to be 
solicitous of a guest—a thing which 
they would regard as sordid and 
mean, and quite unworthy German 
severity.” [ must, however, say 
that the meagre fare, the dirty food, 
and the sour wine, seem to have 
passed away with ‘ the bearded 
Ganymedes” and crowded hypo- 
causts of a former day. 

About half-past twelve we left 
Buttlar, and pursued our route 
along Bonaparte’s great military 
road towards Eisenach, at which 
place we arrived about five o'clock, 
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p.m. Here we were allowed half 
an hour by way of relaxation, and 
toafford us an opportunity of view- 
ing the venerable church which 
adorns this city. It stands in a 
retired part, and is shaded by 
some ancient trees. The doors 
were quite open, and no person 
seemed charged with the duty of 
exhibiting the place, or taking 
care that those who visited it 
offered no injury to its furniture or 
ornaments. Against this the in- 
habitants seem to think that the 
reverence with which they regard 
it,and which they must suppose to 
be shared with them by every Pro- 
testant, is a sufficient safeguard. 
It is indeed a place for solemn 
meditation, and not to be entered 
without a kind of reverential en- 
thusiasm. In the centre yet stands 
the pulpit from which Luther was 
wont to preach, a venerable fabric 
of black ouwk curiously carved. 
Portraits of the principal reformers, 
and paintings illustrative of scenes 
connected with the history of the 
Reformation, are hung round the 
church. The roof is singularly 
lofty, there being four tiers of gal- 
leries between it and the area. 
The organ is placed in the highest 
of these, close by the roof; and 
along the front of the lowest is a 
series of the verae effigies of the 
ancient prophets—doubtless all 
striking likenesses! As I gazed 
on the singular scene around me, 
I thought of the time when these 
galleries were probably crowded 
With anxious auditors, all hending 
their intent and exulting gaze on 
the fearless preacher, who was 
Opening to them the long-sealed 
and forbidden fountains of living 
truth. I fancied that not more 
deep was the stillness that sur- 
rounded me as I stood alone in the 
Vast edifice, than must have been 
that which reigned while thousands 
held their breath lest one word of 
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the precious news should miss their 
ears. Yes, I exclaimed to my- 
self, there stood the illustrious 
Luther, and to his voice pouring 
forth the torrent of his burning 
eloquence these ancient walls have 
echoed. Along these aisles, and 
in yonder antique galleries, stood 
the hundreds whom that eloquence 
had, like the prophet’s voice in the 
Valley of Vision, roused into a 
new and hitherto untasted being. 
Here men have learnt for the first 
time they were men. Here many 
a thralled and bondaged spirit has 
flung from it the incubus of spi- 
ritual despotism, and felt from its 
inmost depths a rising aspiration 
after that freedom which is the 
heritage of man. Here was first 
struck that blow which, repeated 
from time to time, at length broke 
up the icy induration which tyranny 
and ignorance had spread over the 
energies of man, and sent him, with 
all the high-breathed buoyancy 
of an emancipated spirit, forward 
with resistless celerity towards 
that wished-for goal to which the 
hopes and the desires of the great 
and good in all ages have pointed. 
Oh! if aught can consecrate an 
earthly temple, it is the memory 
attaching to it of scenes like these! 
Never may this place be polluted 
by the intrusion into it of soul- 
destroying heresy : never may that 
pulpit, in which the great cham- 
pion of the doctrine of justification 
by faith stood and preached, be 
profaned by the inculcation from it 
of those pestilent delusions that 
have so foully disfigured the 
churches of the Reformation! 

Not far from Eisenaeh is the 
Castle of Wartburg, where Luther 
was confined by the friendly se- 
verity of the Elector of Saxony, 
and where he completed his ver- 
sion of the Scriptures into the 
German language. It stands on 
a considerable eminence, and over- 
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looks a large tract of uninhabited, 
and in Luther’s time probably un- 
cultivated, country. A more de- 
solate and dreary habitation cannot 
well be conceived. It is less won- 
derful, that confined to such a 

lace Luther should have imagined 

e had personal contests with the 
enemy of good, than that he should 
have had perseverance and energy 
sufficient to carry him through 
that arduous work which enabled 
him to present the peasantry of 
Germany with the word of God in 
their own tongue. 

On leaving Eisenach, after a 
drive of two hours we reached 
Gotha. At a distance this town 
has a somewhat singular appear- 
ance. It is built on a gentle de- 
clivity, near the summit of which 
is the Grand Duke’s palace. This 
is a building of immense size, and 
situated as it is with the other 
buildings clustered around it, and 
rising greatly above them all, it 


suggests no idea more naturally 
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than that of a hen with her brood, 
partly covered and partly escaping 
from the shelter of her wings. On 
entering the town, however, the 
scene presented is very pleasing. 
The houses are low, but neat and 
clean, and many of them are white- 
washed. There is something quite 
paradisaical in many of the streets; 
both sides being lined with trees, 
and the houses appearing like 
sweet embowered retreats, amid 
fragrant honeysuckles and jessa- 
mines. It is said to be much fre- 
quented by the English, many of 
whom constantly reside in it. Con- 
nected with the ducal palace is a 
picture gallery, a library of some 
60,000 volumes, and a museum of 
coins and medals, said to be un- 
equalled by any other in Europe. 

Having supped in Gotha, we 
started for Erfurth at half-past 
eight o'clock, where we arrived 
about ten, glad enough to reach 
our journey’s end, 





ON THE CHARACTER, ORIGIN, AND DESIGN OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 


(Continued from page 236. ) 


On reviewing the testimony given 
by the apostolical fathers to the 
four gospels, and to the other 
Scriptures of the New Testament, 
it will be observed that, although 
they do not, like their successors 
the primitive fathers, minutely ex- 
plain the circumstances under which 
the sacred books were written and 
published, they perform the equally 
important office of proving their 
existence and authority, from the 
earliest period of Christianity. For 
this office they were admirably 
qualified, as eminent and active 
Christians, conversant with the 
apostles, and highly esteemed by 


them, and by the original churches. 
Both Clement, and Hermas, but 
particularly Barnabas, are honour- 
ably mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. Clement was bishop of the 
church in Rome, at that time the 
metropolis of the world, where 
Hermas, also, was a presbyter, or 
teacher. Barnabas had been spe- 
cially appointed to a missionary 
office by the Holy Spirit, and in 
dignity and consideration ranked 
next to the apostles. Ignatius and 
Polycarp were bishops of flourish- 
ing churches at Antioch and 
Smyrna, and among the first and 
most distinguished martyrs to the 
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Christian cause. Better witnesses 
in such a case could not be desired 
than these excellent men, among 
whom Barnabas was, perhaps, 
chiefly adapted to represent Jewish, 
and the others Gentile Christians; 
Clement and Hermas those of 
Rome and Italy, Ignatius and 
Polycarp those of Greece and 
Asia Minor, constituting altogether 
the most enlightened and influential 
rtiou of the universal church, 

The writings of the apostolical 
fathers are cited as ancient and 
genuine by several respectable 
Christian authors, who appeared 
before the end of the second cen- 
wry, and have been followed by 
others in a continued series down 
tothe present day. The forgeries 
and interpolations, which in times 
of controversy and fanaticism were 
afterwards attached to them, fur- 
nish an indirect proof of their ex- 
istence, and of the esteem in which 
they were held, These additions 
were subsequently discriminated 
and rejected; and, if afew doubtful 
passages still remain, they by no 
means affect their general credi- 
bility, as records of contemporary 
and well-known facts. 

The testimony of these fathers to 
the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment is extensive and valuable, 
especially when connected with 
that of their successors. And, 
although passages are often quoted 
by them from memory iu a loose 
and inaccurate manner, as was, 
indeed, the practice of many others, 
and even of the apostles them- 
selves, the expressions employed 
are sufficiently distinct and cha- 
Facteristic to prove their deriva- 
tion from written documents in 
general use, and _ substantially 
the same with those which have 
ever since been preserved and 
acknowledged by the Christian 
church. Disclaiming all preten- 
sions to inspiration for themselves, 


they expressly attribute te the 
apostles, among whom Peter and 
Paul are mentioned by name, the 
composition of the books of the 
New Testament, assert their divine 
origin and authority, distinguish 
between the epistles and the gos- 
pels, and intimate that, even at 
that early period, both were already 
collected into a sacred volume. 
In reciting the words of Christ 
and his apostles, these venerable 
authors probably allowed them- 
selves the same latitude, both 
in speaking and writing, which 
they were accustomed to use when 
quoting trom the Old Testament, 
and, without altering the sense of 
passages, sometimes amplitied or 
modified the terms; but, as they 
often exhort their readers to listen 
to these admonitions as to divine 
oracles, to remember them, and to 
take them into their hands, it can. 
not be supposed that they ever 
referred to so partial and uncertain 
a guide as oral tradition, or to any 
other than public and authentic 
documents. Their writings contain 
allusions to all the gospels, but 
chiefly to that of Matthew, owing, 
perhaps, to its more original and 
comprehensive character; and least 
to that of Mark, which in these 
respects is of an opposite descrip- 
tion. The writings of John, also, 
which were among the latest of 
the canonical books, are more 
sparingly cited, and principaliy by 
the last of these fathers, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp. As before observed, 
they communicate little informa- 
tion concerning the history of the 
evangelists ; but, the statement of 
Barnabas, that, ‘‘ when [Christ] 
chose his apustles who were after- 
wards to publish his gospel, he took 
men who had been very great 
sinners,” is most probably an allu- 
sion to Matthew's former occupa- 
tion as a publican, or tax-gatherer, 
an ollice which, it is well known, 
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was at that time generally regarded 
by the Jews with peculiar abhor- 
rence, and contempt. 

From the works of the apostoli- 
cal fathers, composed in the Greek 
language, and addressed to persons 
who for the most part were unac- 
quainted with any other, except, 
perhaps, the Latin, it is, therefore, 
manifest that the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, including the four 
gospels, were extant at that time in 
Greek. If, as Papias and others 
affirm, the gospel of Matthew was 
originally written in Hebrew, or 
Syro-Chaldaic, the native dialect 
of Palestine, it must, consequently, 
at a very early period have been 
translated into Hellenistic Greek, 
either by Matthew himself, or under 
his direction, so as to be united 
with the other sacred books in the 
same volume, and in the same lan- 
guage. 

That these ancient writers should 
have alluded to the gospels rather 
loosely and sparingly, without 


citing the names, or detailing the 
history of the evangelists, is pre- 
cisely what might have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances in 


which they were placed. For, at 
that time, the sacred books had not 
been long published, and Christians 
in general were too familiar with 
their contents, and too well ap- 
prised of their authenticity, of the 
oceasions on which they were 
written, and of the purposes for 
which they were designed, to re- 
quire, or even to admit a formal 
discussion of these points. But, in 
the ensuing period, circumstances 
were much altered. A new gene- 
ration of disciples had sprung up, 
who had no personal acquaintance 
with the original teachers of Chris- 
tianity, and whose information con- 
cerning them must commonly have 
been rather scanty and precarious. 
While their numbers were greatly 
increased, their suurces of instruc- 
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tion were more limited; and various 
errors and forgeries had been intro- 
duced, against which it was de- 
sirable to provide aremedy. Hence, 
it was natural and expedient that 
the Christian authors of that age 
should quote the books of the New 
Testament more largely and accu- 
rately than had been done before, 
and should take pains, while the 
fleeting opportunity for collecting 
documents still continued, to trace 
their history, and to demonstrate 
their authority; and this is pre- 
cisely the useful office which has 
been performed by the primitive 
fathers. ‘Transcribing freely from 
the sacred books, and from the 
writings of their immediate prede- 
cessors, and commenting on both 
with considerable minuteness, they 
furnish an important link in the 
chain of recorded testimony, which 
connects the early age of Chris- 
tianity with the present times. 

The value of such testimony de- 
pends, of course, on its selectness; 
and the qualifications which may 
reasonably be required in witnesses 
of this class are as follow. They 
must have been born, at least, if 
not converted, before the middle of 
the second century; they must 
have had opportunities of convers- 
ing with apostolical Christians; 
they must be well reputed for 
ability, integrity, and general in- 
telligence; and their accounts of 
the evangelists must have been duly 
authenticated and preserved. The 
number of persons in whom these 
conditions are found to concur Is 
much smaller than might be ima- 
gined ; and those who according to 
thisrule bave aclaim to attention are 
chiefly the following seven, Papias, 
Justin Martyr, Hegesippus, Ire- 
neus, Pantenus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Polycrates. 

Papias, who, according to Eu- 
sebius, was bishop of Hierapolis 
in Phrygia, and who is reported by 
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Jrenzeus to have been a hearer of 
John, and acompanion of Polycarp, 
isthe earliest of the primitive fathers, 
having probably flourished between 
the years 110 and 116, 4.D. Itis 
alleged by Eusebius, who disliked 
his millenarian notions, that he 
was a man of weak judgment, and 
that in his interpretation of Scrip- 
ture he mistook allegories for rea- 
lities; yet, as Dr. Campbell justiy 
observes, his defects as a commen- 
tator would not prevent his being a 
competent reporter of matters of 
fact falling within his sphere of 
observation. His testimony chiefly 
regards the gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, and his knowledge concern- 
ing the evangelists seems to have 
been derived from Aristion, John 
the presbyter, and other disciples of 
the apostles, rather than from the 
apostles themselves. Such, at least, 
is apparently the import of the 
following passage, extracted by 
Eusebius from the preface of Pa- 
pias to his treatise in five books, 
now lost, entitled ‘* An Explica- 
tion of the Oracles of the Lord.” 
—‘ I shall not think much to set 
down, together with my interpre. 
tations, what 1 have learned from 
the elders, [or presbyters,}] and do 
well remember, confirming the truth 
by them. For | took no delight, 
as most men do, in those that talk 
a great deal, but in those that 
teach the truth; nor in those that 
telate strange precepts, but in them 
that relate the precepts which the 
Lord has intrusted us with, and 
which proceed from the truth it- 
self. And, if at any time I met 
with one who had conversed with 
the elders, I inquired after the 
sayings of the elders; what An- 
drew, or what Peter said, or what 
Philip, what Thomas, or James 
had said, what John, or Matthew, 
or what any other of the disciples 
of the Lord were wont to say, and 
What Aristion, or John the pres- 
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byter, disciples of the Lord say; 
for L was of opinion that I could 
not profit so much by books as by 
the living.” *—If this passage does 
not prove that Papias was a man 
of superior intellect, it certainly 
shows that he possessed both the 
opportunity and the inclination to 
record the circumstances attending 
the publication of the gospels, 
which at that early period were ge- 
nerally known, aud could scarcely 
have been mis:epresented. 

Justin Martyr was born of Gen- 
tile parents at Flavia Neapolis, or 
Sichem, in Samaria, According 
to his own account, he was from 
his youth a lover of truth, and a 
student of philosophy; and, after 
successively trying the Stoic, the 
Peripatetic, and the Pythagorean 
systems, gave the preference to the 
Platonic, until he became ac- 
quainted with the Christian reli- 
gion, which he finally embraced, 
**as the only certain and useful 
philosophy.” He is supposed to 
have been converted about the 
year 132, and, having actively en- 
gaged in the defence and propa- 
gation of the gospel, proceeded to 
Rowe in the beginning of the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, and, about the 
year 140, presented to that emperor 
his first Apology for the Christians, 
which seems to have produced a 
beneficial effect. He afterwards 
went into Asia, where he held his 
celebrated conference, at Ephesus, 
with Trypho the Jew; and, re- 
turning to Rome, addressed his 
second Apology, in the year 162, 
to Marcus Anutoninus, but with in- 
ferior success; since the emperor 
continued a bitter persecutor, and 
the author suffered martyrdom about 
the year 164. Justin was, there- 
fore, an active and well-informed 
Christian, who studied and de- 





* Lardner, Credibility of the Gospel 
History; Vol. II. pp. 106—109. 
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fended his religion with zeal and 
intelligence, travelled extensively 
among the early churches, and is 
mentioned with respect and appro- 
bation by many ancient Christian 
writers, Such a person must un- 
doubtedly be regarded as a very able 
and credible reporter of the facts 
then currently admitted concern- 
ing the history of the four gospels.* 

Hegesippus, said by Eusebius 
to have been a converted Jew, is 
computed to have been born in the 
beginning of the second century ; 
and, according to the Alexandrian 
chronicle, died near the end of it, 
during the reign of Commodus, 
Jerome writes of him as follows : 
—‘* Hegesippus, who was near the 
times of the apostles, composed a 
history of the affairs of the church, 
from the passion of our Lord to his 
own time. And, collecting to- 


gether a great variety of matters 
for the benefit of his readers, he 
wrote five books in a plain and 


simple manner, imitating therein 
the style of those whose life he fol- 
lowed.” —This work which, with the 
exception of a few fragments pre- 
served by Eusebius and Photius, is 
unhappily lost, was probably writ- 
ten about the year 180. Like many 
of his countrymen at that period, he 
appears to have been deficient in 
judgment, and addicted to fables ; 
yet, as he lived near the times of the 
apostles, made an extensive jour- 
ney through Corinth to Rome, and 
visited on his route many bishops 
and churches, of whose state he 
gave a report, his account of the 
evangelists must be considered au- 
thentic and valuable.t 

Irenzus, supposed to have been 
an Asiatic Greek, born of Chris- 
tian parents in the early part of the 





* Lardner’s Credibility, Vol. II. pp. 
115—117. 
t Ibid; Vol. IL. pp. 140—145. 
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second century, was, as he himself 
relates, a disciple of Polycarp, by 
whom he was probably sent to 
preach the gospel in France. He 
became a presbyter under Pothi- 
nus, bishop of Lyons; and, on the 
martyrdom of that venerable mi- 
nister, during the persecution of 
Marcus Antoninus in the year 177, 
succeeded him in his office. To- 
wards the latter part of the second 
century, when Eleutherus was bi- 
shop of Rome, he wrote a treatise 
in five books, still extant in a Latin 
translation, against heresies; and, 
after a long and useful life, died 
at the end of this, or the begin. 
ning of the following century. 
In various parts of his writings he 
quotes Clement of Rome, Hermas, 
Polycarp, Papias, and Justin Mar- 
tyr, and makes frequent mentivn 
of a presbyter who had conversed 
with the immediate successors of 
the apostles. He is himself honour- 
ably mentioned by Tertullian, En- 
sebius, Jerome, and other early 
Christian authors; and, in the opi- 
nion of Dr, Lardner, was a very 
humble unassuming man, and, as 
his name imports, a lover of peace, 
whose learning, integrity, and good 
sense rendered him an ornament to 
his profession. The qualification 
of such a man to give accurate in- 
formation concerning the four gos- 
pels is sufficiently manifest.* 
Pantenus, who had __ been 
brought up in the principles of 
the Stoic philosophy, and after- 
wards became an eminent teacher 
in the catechetical school of Alex- 
andria, flourished about the end of 
the second century. He is men- 
tioned by Photius as a hearer of 
some of those who had seen the 
apostles, and even of some of the 
apostles themselves; but this last 
statement is very doubtful. He 


* Lardner’s Credibility, Vol. II. pp. 
86—88, 153 -- 157. 
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was one of the preceptors of Cle- 
meat of Alexandria; and, from 
the testimony of that author, and 
of Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and 
others, appears to have been a 
man of great learning, as well as 
zeal, having gone out as a mis- 
sionary to India, and contributed 
to the edification of the church, 
both by his writings, now chiefly 
lost, and by his discourses,* 

Titus Flavius Clemens, the pu- 
pil of Pantznus, and preceptor of 
Origen, is stated by Eusebius to 
have been originally a heathen. The 
exact times of his birth and death 
are unknown, but he flourished in 
the reigns of Septimius Severus, 
and Caracalla, that is, between the 
years 192 and 217. After his 
conversion, he travelled in Greece, 
Calabria, Italy, Palestine, and 
Egypt, became a presbyter of the 
church of Alexandria, and, after 
the death of Pantznus, succeeded 
him as president of the catechetical 
school, supposed to have been 
established in that city from the 
time of the evangelist Mark. He 
was an able and voluminous au- 
thor, much commended by many 
of the ancients for his piety and 
learning, and styled by Eusebius, 
“an excellent master of theChristian 
philosophy.” With favourable op- 
portunities for obtaining theologi- 
cal knowledge, he seems to have 
been a diligent inquirer after 
truth, and to have had a special 
tegard for the pure doctrine of the 
apostles. Thus, in the first book 
of his Stromata, or Miscellanies, he 
temarks of himself,—<‘‘ This work I 
have composed, not for ostentation, 

as an artless image and picture 

of the powerful and lively dis- 
courses of those blessed and truly 
worthy men, which I have had the 
ppiness to hear, These 


of the Four Gospels, 
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men, having preserved the true tra- 
dition of the blessed doctrine in a 
direct succession from the holy 
apostles, Peter, James, John, and 
Paul, as from father to son, though 
few are like their fathers, have 
lived, by the blessing of God, to 
our time, to lodge in our minds the 
seeds of the ancient and apostolical 
doctrine.” —With all his merits, he 
was, however, like some of his 
contemporaries, more learned than 
judicious, and unintentionally im- 
paired the simplicity of the gos- 
pel by the intermixture of specula~- 
tive notions, which at that time were 
deemed philosophical, but in the 
present day would justly be regard- 
ed as absurd. His information con- 
cerning the evangelists is in general 
deserving of attention on account of 
the source from which it is derived, 
but some of his legends respecting 
them are probably as ill-founded 
as they are incredible.* 
Polycrates, the last of the pri- 
mitive fathers who will be cited 
on this occasion, was bishop of 
Ephesus in the latter part of the 
second century, and the eighth of 
his family who had held the epis- 
copal office. Eusebius describes 
him asa man of considerable abi- 
lity and authority, and states that 
he flourished in the time of the 
emperor Severus, who began his 
reign in the year 193. About 
three years later, Polycrates con- 
vened a numerous synod of Asian 
bishops, by whom he seems to have 
been much respected, to determine 
the time when Easter should be 
kept. This festival was then cele- 
brated by the Asiatic churches on 
the fourteenth day of the month, 
but by the Roman, and most of 
the western churches on the Lord’s 
day following. With a degree of 
arrogance marking the early pro- 
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gress of priestly domination, Vic- 
tor, bishop of Rome, required the 
bishops of Asia to conform to the 
custom of other churches in this 
respect. By the direction of the 
synod, Polycrates returned an an- 
swer, signifying their intention to 
persevere in their former practice, 
on which Victor excommunicated 
them all. In this reply, partially 
preserved by Eusebius, after stating 
that the apostles Philip and John, 
as well as Melito, bishop of Sardis, 
were buried in Asia, Polycrates 
observes,—‘‘ All these have kept 
the day of Easter on the fourteenth 
day, according to the gospel, not 
transgressing in the least, but fol- 
lowing the rule [or canon] of faith. 
And so have I, Polycrates, who am 
the least of all, according to the 
tradition of my relations, some of 
whom, also, I have followed. For 
seven of my relations have been 
bishops, and I am the eighth. And 


ce relations always kept the day 
w 


en the [Jewish] people cast 
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away their leaven. I, therefore, 
brethren, who am sixty-five years 
of age in the Lord, and have con- 
versed with the brethren in many 
parts of the world, and have read 
over all the holy scripture, am not 
moved at what I am threatened with. 
For they who are greater than I 
have said, ‘ We ought to obey 
God rather than men.’”—<Acts v, 
29. The account given by so well 
informed and venerable a man 
concerning the evangelists, al- 
though scanty, is entitled to much 
regard. That he derived his 
knowledge from the immediate 
successors of the apostles can 
scarcely be doubted, and it is 
nearly equally certain that no later 
Christian testimony now extant 
possesses the same character.* 


London, October, 1835. 





* Lardner’s Credibility, Vol. II. pp. 243 
—245. 





SKETCHES ON THE COAST OF SYRIA. 


No. 


Beirout—Its Mission—Pass to 
Balbec. 
From the mountain solitudes of 
Djouni, we descended gradually 
to the sea, enjoying the delicious 
freshness of the breeze, and splash- 
ing through its receding waves as 
they swept the glistening sands, 
drawing down with shrill sound 
the rounded pebbles, again to be 
east back at our feet by the long- 
rolling waves, crested with liquid 
— light, which with solemn 
sound broke upon the beach.— 
Lulled into many a reverie, we ad- 
vanced for hours, taking our siesta 
beneath a tree and near a well, 
where we drank from the pitchers 


III. 


of the women who drew water, 
till the wavy hillocks of red sand, 
on the skirts of the plain of Bei- 
rout, rose from the sea, glowing 
with the evening light like bur- 
nished porphyry. As we urged our 
tired horses up the ascent, anxious 
to gain the gates of the town by 
sunset, and caught glimpses of the 
cultivation beyond, our hearts al- 
most leaped with joy, so kindling 
and cheerful are the influences of 
social life suddenly touching the 
spirits, when jaded and dep 

with long travel through a com- 
parative desert. A splendid and 
joyous scene burst on us from the 
summit. The plain of Beirout 
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stretched from our foreground to 
the bounding range of Lebanon, fol- 
lowing all the beautiful sinuosities 
of its narrow glens, or broader 
opening valleys, which might be 
traced quite into the heart of the 
mountains, till shut up in the deep 
solitudes of its highest regions. 

Circling this plain, till it met the 
sea, the bold range then plunged 
jnto its azure waves, locking them 
into quiet bays, or projecting long 

montories against their chafing 
- for many a league, till fading 
in the distant horizon. Steep above 
steep, displaying lofty plateaux, 
Ieckieg with precipitous glens, it 
arose in the grandest proportion it 
any where assumes, crested with 
tremendous snow-tinged crags, 
which impart an_ indescribable 
glory to all beneath, and deepen 
the transparent purple vault of 
heaven. 

This was but the skeleton of the 
scene, for every shade of oriental 
vegetation, and every indication 


of pastoral industry, were blended 


upon its magnificent area. The 
broad-leaved mulberry and fig, 
and the vivid vine, trailing its light 
green branches along the red sand, 
like crystal drops on a brow suf- 
fused with fever, protected by 
hedges of prickly pear or pome- 
granate; dense woods of dark grey 
olive spreading along the level plain, 
and mingling with lighter and more 
varied foliage ; white villages hung 
on the slopes of the mountain, 
amidst gardens and plantations, 
which half drew a green veil over 
the scorched tints of the soil; 
lonely monasteries in the most ro- 
mantic positions, looking out upon 

sea from many a wooded 
height, or placed quite in solitary 
‘wilds, and almost in the snow: 
such were some of the sources of 
Ms unequalled splendour. The 

ge of the east, is as various and 
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expressive as the notes of music. 
The black cypress cone, 
** whose branch and leaf 

Seem touched with an eternal grief,” 
The solemn verdurous gloom of 
the majestic cedar, the rustling 
ilex, the waving graceful palm, 
the round-topped pine, mingle with 
the countless varieties of lighter 
and more delicately formed and 
tinted foliage and flowers, with an 
effect upon the mind like a psalm 
or poem, which touches every sad 
or joyful chord of our nature.— 
There is nothing of the monotony 
of northern climes—all is intense, 
glowing, varied, poetical. 

The setting sua cast across the 
sandy path long shadows, pro- 
jected from the dense vegetation 
of the gardens, and touched the flat 
white summits of the villas around 
Beirout; we could distinguish the 
consular flags against the sur- 
face of the Mediterranean, and en- 
countered every moment parties of 
Druses or Maronites, with laden 
camels or asses, or baskets of fruit, 
whose air spoke of industry and 
its reward—contentment. There 
is about this population a firm, 
active, independent character, not 
less picturesque than the wander- 
ing Arab or listless Turk—they 
exhibit more of the settled, social 
air of the European. We came 


_to the wall; on our left was the 


mission-house of Mr. Bird, built 
by himself, and considered the 
best in Beirout, or rather in the 
suburbs, and other villas in beau- 
tiful gardens. A café, beneath a 
huge tree, is crowded with the 
drinkers of sherbet or coffee, pre- 
sented in small cups without sugar, 
and smoking or listening to a strain 
of wild music, or an Arabian 
poem, The Nizam soldiery mingle 
with the group crowding in and 
out of the narrow portal; and a 
Frank merchant, in a semi-Eure- 
4r2 
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pean, semi-Asiatic costume, bustles 
through the throng. 

Beirout is the port of Damascus 
and central Syria, and numbers 
many merchants; and there is 
more commercial activity here than 
at any other Syrian port. Its 
crowded bazaars are wretchedly 
elose; the whole town a prison in 
the midst of a paradise, contain- 
ing, however, many good houses, 
ehiefly those of the European con- 
sulates. After a weary drag, we 
settled for the night at a small 
Locanda, near the sea, overlooking 
an immense cemetery, where I ob- 
served in the dawn women wail- 
ing beneath the cypress shade for 
their departed relatives. The next 
day was one of social enjoyment, 
and of visits to the various persons 
to whom we had introductions. 

Beirout is the centre of mission- 
ary operations in Syria ; several 
American clergymen of the Presby- 
terian or Independent communion 
being settled there. Their charac- 
ter and labours have not been very 
liberally estimated by a recent 
traveller, whose ‘* Three Weeks in 
Palestine” is in wide circulation. 
This is easily accounted for; they 
are very simple men, and rather 
scrupulous of speaking of them- 
selves, and we are always ready to 
give the fullest credit to the self- 
disparaging statements of those of 
whose character and talents we 
had conceived, @ priori, through 
the medium of our own party pre- 
judices, an unfavourable estimate. 
The sneers of many tourists upon 
the partial failure of missions is 
matter of course: they profess no 
interest in such a cause; but it is 
painful to think, that others who 
have at heart that cause, and 
would welcome any indications, 
however faint, of its ultimate 
success, when entrusted to the 
hands and extensive influence of 


ENov. 


their party, are so warped by pre- 
judice or interest, as to be blind to 
the value of services to the Chris- 
tian cause which may be effected 
by another—nay, perhaps, to be 
too willing to dispense with them 
altogether. The nonconformist 
reader will please to recollect that 
this cuts both ways; and would to 
God it might cut a littie to the quick. 

A more liberal examination of 
the matter will not, perhaps, be so 
unfavourable to our ee opinion 
of Mr. Bird and his proceedings, 
The Christian churches in Syria 
and Armenia, which it is among 
the objects of the mission to awaken 
from the state of lethargy and cor. 
ruption in which they have so 
long been sunk, are necessarily 
jealous of any attempt to invade 
their interests, which are so inti- 
mately connected with the present 
constitution of the monastic system, 
as to stand or fall with it. They are 
also proud of the great antiquity 
of their church—its independence 
of Rome—its subsistence in the 
midst of Mahomedan delusion, and 
its influence upon the people. Are 
these trifles to contend with and to 
overcome? Is any task more dif- 
ficult than to abolish ancient pre- 
judice—to abase the pride of a 
privileged order of priests—to take 
away the moral film which ob- 
secures the clear perception of 
truth, and, when that is happily 
made palpable, to ensure its trie 
umph over the seductions of inte- 
rest and the trials of persecution! 
Surely the conversion of a savage 
is much easier, although it makes 
so much more noise iu the religious 
world. The man, then, who pa- 
tiently labours to effect, in spite 
of difficulties almost insuperable— 
not a few instances of conversion 
but the moral regeneration of @ 
corrupt Christian body, whose 
energies, if once roused by the ia 
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spiration of truth, would probably 
work a mighty change in the condi- 
tion of Asia, which for one, would 
urge forth a thousand missionaries, 
to assail the strong holds of Maho- 
medanism and idolatry through- 
out that vast continent. Such a 
man, we think, is not to be despised 
because the results of his long en- 
deavourare not immediately visible; 
or to bear witness against himself, 
because profoundly imbued with a 
sense of the difficulty of his task. 
‘Nothing but a patient and pro- 
tracted struggle is equal to effecting 
an inroad upon the inveterate cor- 
tuption of the Syrian churches ; 
but that being once effected, how 
convulsive may be the workings of 
reformation there, as it has proved 
in Europe. Was not Luther once 


a popish friar, and blinded like the 
rest of his brethren ; and are there 
not doubtless among those churches 
many candid minds, which may 
become, through their heroic testi- 
mony to the truth, like that illus- 


trious reformer, the instruments ofa 
mighty and a permanent change. 
The Beirout missionaries are hap- 
pily not without the first-fruits of 
such a result. The Jimits of this 
paper will not permit me to detail 
some instances of the great and 
salutary change in opinion and in 
character, which it is hoped may 
hereafter become more numerous 
inthe Syrian churches. Of one of 
these, Mr. Bird has published a 
deeply interesting account, and its 
perusal, will unfold some of the 
peculiar difficulties of this mission, 
and we are sure of the persever- 
ance too with which they are en- 
countered. 

The conversion of the Mussul- 
men by open preaching cannot, 
with safety, be attempted, nor 
indeed would the government 
permit such a course, but the 
Missionaries are not without an 


iwfluence upon the Arabs. The 
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gradual, we might rather say the 
rapid destruction of the Maho- 
medan jealousy of European cus- 
toms and science, which is being 
effected by the policy of Mehemet 
Ali, will probably soon open a 
door to the introduction of Christian 
preaching. Political changes, 
which, though doubtful in their 
character, are no less inevitable, 
may also have a powerful ageacy 
in facilitating the progress of truth. 
When we consider that Syria, from 
its position, is admirably adapted 
as a centre of missionary operations 
for Western Asia, we shall rather 
hail the smallest evidences of suc- 
cess, than lightly pronounce a 
totally unfavourable opinion. 

As regards, indeed, the conver- 
sion of the Mussulmen, we must 
never forget, that they have hitherto 
seen little reason to love those 
principles so unfavourably illus- 
trated by the past or present cha- 
racter of their advocates. The 
proceedings of the crusaders, it is 
very clear, were not the best 
adapted to conciliate and to per- 
suade; and it is to be feared, that 
the sad spectacle of party strife, of 
miserable superstition and moral 
delinquency, evils but too prevalent 
among the modern Christians, is no 
better adapted to induce a favour- 
able comparison in the mind of the 
sincere Mussulman, between the 
influence of Christianity when com- 
pared with that of Islamism. No- 
thing, after all, more effectually 
prevails, whether with heathen or 
Mahomedan, than an upright life 
and a disinterested spirit. 

Perhaps the reader is not aware 
that there exists in Syria a small 
brotherhoood of missionaries, Ja- 
bouring especially among the Jews, 
who subsist themselves by labour, 
or by the hospitality of Christian 
friends. I may hereafter have oc- 
casion to speak more of them, but 
I shall just mention here, in con. 
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nection with this subject, that the 
Jews of Damascus and Palestine 
are no longer like the deaf adder, 
but receive these missionaries fa- 
vourably, and listen with attention 
to their exposition of the truth. 
This is an important advance 
toward the conversion which awaits 
that people, as well as all the na- 
tions upon earth. 

Hospitably received by the mis- 
sionaries and consuls, the few days 
of our stay at Beirout passed de- 
lightfully. The environs are ex- 
quisitely beautiful and luxuriant, 
and we were never tired of the 
view which encountered our eyes 
every morning, over the sea—the 
moorish castles, and the noble range 
of Lebanon ; or of our evening visits 
to the villas above the town, com- 
manding the most delicious pros- 
pects. As we counted, however, 
upon a return to our friends, we 
took leave of them for a while to 
visit the interior. * * * * 

Another moment, and we are 
at the bleak summit, and the eye 
bursts into the solid continent of 
Asia. Every cheerful emotion is 
quenched, the heart sinks at the 
prospect. Wandering over the 
wavy steeps, descending rapidly 
from the precarious path, and sub- 
siding into the broad plain of Celo 
Syria, traversing its wide extent, 
climbing the distant range of Anti 
Lebanon, all is desolate; not a 
house, scarce a tree appears— 
distant Balbec is but a green speck 
against the calcined hills, ashy as 
if strewn by the blanching bones of 
many generations. And when 
imagination, passing the visual 
boundary, wanders over the vast 
plains of Asia, where the thousand 
tents of the sons of Ishmael are but 
a speck in the desert space, it is 
intensely mournful. In witnessing 
many demonstrations of God’s 
almightiness when in terrible exer- 
cise, there is a stirring sublimity in 
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the soul; we would, as it were, 
mingle with the elements in con- 
vulsion. There is a fearful joy, 
even in the midst of danger. But 
here the soul is rather oppressed 
with the awful, but silent testimony 
of a desolated land; and when we 
revolve in our thoughts the many 
generations whose dust here min- 
gles with their native soil, we are 
touched with the solemnity of that 
cry of Moses—*‘ Thou turnest man 
to destruction; and again thou 
sayest, return ye children of men; 
for a henna years in thy sight 
are but as yesterday when it is 
past, and as a watch in the night;” 
and conscious that we are no better 
than our fathers, and pilgrims too 
like them, the weight of our de. 
pression is alone relieved by losing 
the sense of the power of the 
Eternal, too awful when alone, in 
the bursting prayer for his pater- 
nal mercy. 

And shall He not return too, 
here, and many a christian fane, 
many a_ christian home, be as 
‘* beauty for ashes, and the oil of 
joy for mourning.” How does the 
Spirit in the prophecies lament over 
the fallen, how intensely joyful his 


anticipation of their return. All 
that can be uttered of the wealth 
of God’s love seems there brought 
forth; the yer ap of his heart 


for the final and everlasting bles- 
sedness of his creatures. It shall 
come, it shall not tarry, the king- 
dom of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and fallen Asia shall yet arise from 
the dust, and be clothed with salva- 
tion, and be vocal with praise. 
We descended from this desolate 
elevation by a dangerous path, and 
night overtook us before we could 
gain any inhabited house. ; 
We halted by the roofless ruins 
of a deserted cottage. No shelter 
was to be had there. We were 
obliged to seek that of a small 
cave, overhung by a fearful slab 
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of rock; we cleared out the loose 
stones, spread our carpets, glad to 

our wearied limbs, even in 
sch a spot. Cheerful converse, 
and such a supper as our remaining 
provisions could afford, were suc- 
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ceeded by as profound sleep in the 
midst of the desert, as we could 
have enjoyed in our own homes, 
beyond the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic. 





INQUIRY RESPECTING ARCHDEACON GREGORY. 


To the Editors GENTLEMEN, 
Can any of your learned corres- 

ents inform me where an ac- 
, count of the life of the Rev. John 
Gregory, who was of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Archdeacon 
of Gloucester, and who died about 
the year 1701 or 1702, is to be 
found. I have looked through 
several of our Bibliographical 
Works, and into the General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Chalmers 
without success. He prepared an 
edition of the Greek Testament 
with Var. Lec. and Scholia, but 
did not live to publish it. It made 
its appearance, however, in 1703, 
edited by a son of the author, who 
in his preface says, ‘‘ In Scholiis 
sive annotationibus concinnandis et 
elaborandis, multum diuque, et uti 
constat, non infeliciter occupatus 
fuit pie memorize Parens meus. 
Sed vita functus priusquam evul- 
gari possent, Prefationem nullam 
post se reliquit: nisi forsan id nomi- 
his mereantur, et vel nuncupationis 
loco habeantur, Paucula verba, 
manu ipsius propria, in fronte Libri 


exerata: hec nimirum—‘ In Gra- 
tiam gioSewy et gidedAnvor.’ 
Mentem certe ejus indicant, et 
scopum quem pre occulis habuit, 
succincte et compendiose narrant, 
&e. &e.” 

The manuscript versions, &c. 
employed for the various readings 
do not amount to more than twen- 
ty; but the Scholia are contributed 
from the pages of nearly one hun- 
dred Greek writers. It appears 
to me that the edition, though not 
valuable on account of the Var. 
Lec., has never received the meed 
of praise which is its due. I should 
be very glad to have the opinion 
of some of our theological profes- 
sors on this point; and should 
your insertion of this elicit it, your 
courtesy may be useful to many 
who have not the Greek authors at 
command, but who may procure 
this book for a small sum, while it 
will afford satisfaction to, 

Gentlemen, 
Your’s very eitidiee 


August 13, 1835. 





BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD. 


To the Editors.—GENTLEMEN, 
In your Magazine for September 

| for October, there is an exami- 
tation of the difficult passage which 
eceurs in 1 Corinthians xv. 29, 
tnd, not agreeing with either of 
your song peerage in their inter- 
Pretations, I wish to state that the 


language is probably elliptical, and 
that, by ‘‘ baptized for the dead,” 
the apostle means “ baptized for 
the resurrection of the dead.” The 
doctrine of the resurrection appears 
to have been denied even by some 
of the Corinthian church, for the 
apostle, having declared to them 
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the certainty of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, asks in the twelfth verse, 
«« Now, if Christ be preached that 
he rose from the dead, how say 
SOME AMONG YOU, that there is 
no resurrection of the dead ?”— 
Those persons had of course been 
baptized—and baptized into the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, which they had professed at 
their baptism as the ultimate doc- 
trine of Christianity. Their con- 
duct, therefore, in saying ‘ that 
there is no resurrection of the 
dead” was most inconsistent and 
criminal; and in order to expose 
and rebuke it, the apostle asks, in 
verse 29, ‘* Else what shall they 
do who are baptized for the resur- 
rection of the dead, if the dead rise 
not at all? Why are they then 
baptized for the resurrection of the 
dead?” ‘This interpretation ap- 


pears to me to harmonize with 


[Nor, 


the context, and with the apostle’s 
style of writing—and according to 
Bloomfield, in his Recensio Sy. 
noptica, it is the interpretation 
given by Chrysostom and Theo- 
phylact. There is a long and 
curious dissertation on the subject 
at the close of Du Veil’s explana- 
tion of the Acts, which is translated 
from the Latin, in which it was 
originally written “ by the famous 
Fridericus Spanhemius Filius,” who 
supposes that the holy courage and 
magnanimity which was manifested 
by the martyrs when dying induced ‘ 
spectators to give themselves to 
baptism, and thus to be baptized 
for, or ‘‘on the account of” the 
dead, ‘* whose triumph over death 
they observed.” 


Your’s sincerely, 


J. A. 
Norwich. 


POETRY. 


THE CHANGING YEAR. 


Tue sultry Summer time is past, 
With lengthened daysand smiling skies ; 
The bounteous Autumn too has cast 
Her golden sheaves before our eyes. 


Now howling blasts their music bring, 

- Proclaiming Winter’s reign is near, 

And stormy winds prepare to sing 
The requiem of the dying year. 


The forest stripp’d of verdant green, 
In lonely grandeur now appears ; 
And every fading leaf is seen 
To shadow forth our changing years. 


And such is life—to-day we bloom 
In youth and health and strength ar- 
ray'd; 


Cambridge. 


To-morrow guides us to the tomb, 
To rest beneath its awful shade. 


For ever “ there the wicked cease 
From troubling’—there the anxious 
breast 
Has still’d its throbbings,—all is peace, 
And all the weary are at rest. 


Yet surely blessed is the hour 
That bids us leave terrestrial things, 
If it but bring with heavenly power, 
Immortal hope upon its wings. 


And if this hope has cheered the life 
From dark foreboding, it will save ; 
Then welcome to the dying strife, 
And welcome, welcome, peaceful grave. 


J.T. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Biblical Keepsake; or Landscape II- 
lustrations of the most remarkable Places 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, made 
from original Sketches taken on the spot, 
and engraved by W. and E. Finden, 
With Descriptions of the Plates by the 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. D, 
Second Series. 8vo. morocco gilt, 
pp. 172. Murray. 

Illustrations of the Bible, from original 
Paintings, by Kich. Westall, Esq. R. A. 
and John Martin, Esq. With Descrip- 
tions by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, 
B.D. 8vo. 12 Parts, 96 Prints, with 
Letter Press, Churton. 

THoset who maintain that the 

Bible is unfavourable to the arts, 

ean know but little of its contents. 

Conducting its readers to the love- 

liest regions of the earth, and to 

the earliest scenes of time, exhi- 
biting manners and customs remote 
from the observances of modern 

Europe, pourtraying the characters 

of men under the influence of Sa- 

tanic or Divine agency, of the 
holiest or the vilest passions; it 
supplies the sister arts, as Chateau- 
briand has well observed, ‘‘ with 
subjects more beautiful, more rich, 
more dramatic, and more pathetic, 
than those of mythology.” The 

Church of Rome availed herself 

of this fact, and adorned her tem- 

e with the choicest efforts of 
ichael Angelo, Raphael, the 

Caracci, Domenichino, Poussin, 

Carlo Dolci, and a host of other 

artists, whose names alone would 

fill whole volumes. The supersti- 
tous use of these creations of human 
ius, compelled the leaders of the 
fotestant Reformation to follow 
the unpoetical example of the an- 
cient Iconoclastz, and to remove 
from the churches, if not to destroy, 
the happiest productions of the 
pencil and the chisel. The Bible 
N.S. NO, 131, 


was put into the hands of the peo- 
ple by the Reformation, and whilst 
the simplicity and spirituality of its 
statements weaned them from the 
grossness of pictorial devotions, 
yet the pathos of its historical 
scenes, and the beauty of its pic- 
turesque landscapes presented to 
the popular mind ideal excellen- 
cies, which it could only fully 
realize by the assistance of art. 

If the genius of the Reformation 
forbad the introduction of splen- 
did historical paintings into our 
churches, it gave that volume to 
the people which has now, for 
mauy years, required the labours 
of various artists to illustrate and 
adorn it. At first, indeed, their 
works were painted in oil and 
engraved on copper, and pub- 
lished in a form so costly, that it 
required wealth to command the 
instruction and pleasure they 
supplied. The progress of water- 
colour drawings, the invention of 
engraving on steel, and the re- 
markable revival of the ancient 
art of engraving on wood, have, 
however, furnished means by which 
the happiest efforts of the pencil 
may be multiplied to an indefi- 
nite extent, so that works which, in 
connection with sacred truth, re- 
fine the taste and gratify the ima- 
gination, are now every where 
diffused. This popular design be- 
longs to the two interesting series 
before us, which, though very dis- 
similar in character, are devoted to 
acommon object—the illustration 
of the Bible. 

This second series of the Biblical 
Keepsake contains thirty-two land- 
scape illustrations, which are, of 


1S 
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course, topographical and pic- 
turesque, while Westall and Mar- 
tin’s ninety-six illustrations are the 
mere creations of their own fancy, 
and may be called historical and 
imaginative. In speaking of these 
two modes of illustrating the Bi- 
ble, we greatly prefer the former, 
for the latter may, in fact, become, 
through the ignorance or misconcep- 
tion of the painter, the means of 
conveying an erroneous impression, 
which is more likely to live in the 
mind, because it has been received 
through such resemblances. 

We will illustrate this remark by 
the works before us. No one can 
look at Harding’s view of ‘* Ruins 
of Tyre” without being made to 
feel the desolation which the pro- 
phet Isaiah predicted. ‘‘ The View 
of Nazareth” at once recalls and 
illustrates the violence with which 
its guilty inhabitants threatened our 
Lord, when ‘they led him to the 
brow of the hill,” and would have 
east him down headlong. Stan- 
field’s splendid view of the Areo- 
pesus, at Athens, places the be- 

older beside the eloquent Apostle, 
and the scene that opens to the 
imagination well explains the ge- 
nerous enthusiasm which led him to 
cry, ‘‘ Ye men of Athens, I per- 
ceive ye are exceedingly addicted 
to the worship of demons.” On 
the other hand, we take up Mar. 
tin’s ‘‘ Creation,” and behold with 
regret and pain his attempt to repre- 
sent the Great Eternal in human 
form, but of colossal proportions, 
moving in the midst of space, to 
complete the productions of his 
hand. We acknowledge the bold- 
ness of this conception, and well 
recollect the brilliant effect of the 
colouring in the original picture, 
but genius, however elevated, ean 
never be admitted by us as an a 
logy for attempts that are likely to 
mislead the ignorant, and to offend 
the devoutand intelligent spectator. 

** Abraham offering Isaac,” sup- 


(Nov. 


plies another instance. Mr. Westall, 
following all the old masters, in- 
stead of studying the biblical his- 
tory for himself, depicts Isaac as a 
chubby boy, it may be ten years 
old, bound hand and foot, and as 
completely in the power of his pa- 
rent, as was the ram that he after- 
wards slaughtered. 

But Isaac was nearly thirty 
years of age when this event oc- 
curred, and might have successfully 
resisted the attempt of his aged 
father. This submission, therefore, 
to the authority of the patriarch, 
was an act of self-devotion, as 
illustrative of faith and obedi. 
ence, as was the conduct of his 
father. All this, however, has been 
overlooked by painters, who have 
cared more, we suppose, for the fine 
contrast which childhood and age 
supplied in this favourite group, 
than for the task they had under- 
taken, which they should ever hear 
in mind, is to give an historical and 
true illustration of the sacred story. 
Another sketch by the same artist, 
** The blasphemer brought before 
Moses,” is open to a similar criti- 
cism. Moses is seated resting his left 
hand on the two tables of stone. 
Surely the artist should have known 
that those sacred tables were care- 
fully deposited within the ark, and 
were never exposed to public gaze. 
These remarks will be sufficient to 
show that landscapes, costumes, 
&c. will supply a safer class of 
illustrations for the Bible, unless 
those who aspire to historical 
composition will become diligent 
students of that book which they 
engaged pictorially to explain. 

It will not be fair to the pub 
lisher of these ‘ Illustrations,” to 
compare his work with the biblical 
landscapes, The former are en- 
graved on wood—the latter on 
steel—the former contain three 
times the number of subjects mm- 
cluded in the latter; and are sold at 
about half the price. Compariso# 
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here would indeed be, invidious. 
It is due to Mr. Westall to say, 
that excepting in a few instances, 
his conceptions of the scene appear 
to be just and natural, and the ar- 
rangement of the pictures artist- 
like aad apprepriate. Mr. Martin’s 
sketches often appear to us wild 
and extravagant. ‘* The Death of 
Sampson,” and “ The Earthquake,” 
will illustrate what we inean; at 
the same time many of the designs 
are splendid, and though wood en- 
gtaving is not so well adapted to 
fis style as to that employed by 
Mr. Westall, yet some of them 
are beautifully engraved, as for in- 
stance, “‘ Belshazzar's Feast,” by 
Powis. The landscapes in the 
Biblical Keepsake have been 


painted from sketches taken by 
eighteen gentlemen, who have 
recently visited the holy land. 
Effect has been given to their 
tough draughts by some of our 
best painters, aad the engravings 
have been ably executed by Messrs. 


Finden. 
“Tt only remaias for us to speak 
of the literary portions of these 
books, which, with all respect to 
their reverend authors, must, in 
such works, be regarded as their 
subordinate parts. 
Mr. Prebendary Horne has un- 
dertaken to describe the plates of 
the landscape series, and has given 
afew pages to each subject. His 
extensive acquaintance with orien- 
tal travels, and his happy art of 
selection, have enabled him to 
his readers with very in- 
structive explanatory articles. We 
telect the following, not because 
‘We consider it one of the best, but 
4s it is one of the shortest papers. 
sAmgulchres of the Sens of David, commonly 
the Tombs of the Kings, near 


“Nearly a mile from Jerusalem, on 
north, lie the Tombs of the Kings, as 
are commonly termed, though it is 
to account for this appellation 


and Illustrations of the Bible. 
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being given to them : for it is certain, that 
none either of the Kings of Israel or Judah 
were buried here, as the Scriptures assign 
other places for their sepulchres; unless, 
perhaps, Hezekiah was here interred, 
and were the “sepulchres of the 
sons of David” mentioned in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 33. Whoever was buried here, it 
is certain that the place itself discovers se 
great an expense both of labour and trea- 
sure, that we may well suppose it to have 
been the werk of kings. The approach 
to these sepulchres is through a passage 
cut in the rock into an open square, 
having the appearance of a quarry, whose 
western side was quite smooth and per- 
pendicular, in which is excavated a porch 
of about ten yards in length by four in 
depth. Over this porch are carved fes- 
toons of fruits and flowers, very beauti- 
fully executed in the best style ef Greek 
workmanship, exhibiting an advanced 
stage of art, though now very much de- 
faced. On the left is the entrance into 
the ulchral chambers, so filled with 
rubbish that the traveller is obliged to lie 
down, and creep in like a lizard, to gain 
admittance. Through this he is conducted 
into a square chamber, having three door- 
ways, on three different sides, leading te 
other chambers, (in all six or seven in 
poem party when fe smooth. 
ness, the walls lec 

In these were hewn a of different 
shapes, for the reception of bodies, some 
being ie and others the segment of 
a circle, In one of these apartments 
were a row of smaller niches, in size 
and form resembling the Columbaria of 
the Romans; and in the foor are sunk 
quadrangular receptacles, of the size of a 
coffin, Strewed about are fragments of 
sarcophagi, covered with carvings of frait, 
flowers, and foliage, similar to that which 
ornamented the frieze of the portico. 

“ Maundrell states, that he found one 
of the doors still upen its hinges: such is 
not now the case. But the intelligent 
author of ‘Three Weeks in Palestine,’ 
(who concurs in Maundrell’s opini 
that these tombs were the sepulchre of 
Helena, queen of Adiabene, and her 
family,) states that he ‘saw one door 
still perfect, and very similar and beauti- 
ful it was, hewn out of the same 
limestone which forms the rock, half a 
foot in thickness; the panels were as 
nicely cut as the finest mahogany doors 
in this country, and the whole highly 
polished. It had originally turned upon 
tenons of one piece with itself, i 
upon sockets in the solid rock, so 
extraneous matter was used 
fitting most exactly in the 
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shutting apparently with its own weight, 
and requiring pressure to push it open. 
There was no sign of bolt or fastening of 
any kind about it. In several of these 
crypts were fragments of similar doors.’ ” 
—Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Je- 
rusalem, pp. 102—104, Carne’s Letters 
Srom the East, p. 294. Three Weeks in 
Palestine, pp. 74—77. 


The very moderate price at which 
‘* The Illustrations” are published, 
has necessarily restricted Mr. Caun- 
ter’s descriptions to a single page. 
‘“‘The Death of Moses” may be 
taken as a fair specimen of the 
style he has adopted. 


“ Death of Moses on Mount Pisgah. 

* Moses, by his legislative sagacity, 
having put the Israelites in a condition to 
enter into the promised land, took an 
affectionate leave of the elders and people 
of Israel, and ‘went up from the plains 
of Moab,’ which were on the borders of 
Canaan, ‘ unto the mountain of Nebo, 
to the top of Pisgah, that is over against 
Jericho.’ Nebo was the highest part of 
the mountains of Abarim, a ridge of hills 
on the east of the River Jordan, and 
Pisgah was the highest elevation of 
Mount Nebo. Here the venerable law- 
giver of the Jews, at the age of a hun- 
dred and twenty years, with the energies 
of his mind and body still unimpaired, 
was summoned to that better land of pro- 
mise, of which the earthly Canaan was 
but an imperfect type. 

“ Having cast his eyes upon the holy 
region, which, after the lapse of a few 
generations, was to be the scene of the 
greatest miracle in the records of time— 
the death and humiliation of an incarnate 
God—he calmly expired in the confidence 
of a glorious immortality, The place of 
his burial was unknown, and is supposed 
to have been withheld from the know- 
ledge of the Israelites, lest they should 
offer him divine homage, as they after- 
wards did to the brazen serpent, in the 
reign of Hezekiah, who in consequence 
had it broken in pieces, and by way of 
contempt gave it the name of Nehushtan, 
which signifies a broken bauble. Satan 
endeavoured to discover the grave of 
Moses, but Michael the archangel frus- 
trated the sinister attempt, so that the 
sepulchre of the Hebrew legislator was 
never ascertained. In the picture he ap- 
pears on Mount Pisgah, casting a fare- 
well glance over the plains of Palestine. 
Before him is seen the city of Jericho, 
and the fertile valleys of the Holy Land, 
upon which his eyes are still fixed, when 
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the lingering soul is summoned to a state 
of more exalted enjoyment.”— Deutero- 
nomy XxXiv. 1. 

In conclusion, we regard “ The 
Biblical Keepsake” as an elegant 
and useful work, that possesses an 
intrinsic value, which will secure 
it a place amongst books which 
illustrate the Holy Scriptures, 
when most other annuals will have 
faded into forgetfulness, ‘“ The 
Illustrations” are remarkably 
cheap, and will, we doubt not, be 
acceptable to many who cannot 
afford to purchase the more costly 
publication of Albemarle Street. 


The Second Address of the Annual Assem- 
bly of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, held at the Congrega- 
tional Library, London, May 12, 15, and 
16, 1835. To the Ministers and Churches 
of the same Faith and Order ti 
the Empire. London: Jackson and 
Walford. 

THIs is an important document to 
the Congregational Churches and 
the religious public. Emanating 
from an Assembly of more than 
two hundred ministers and other 
gentlemen, convened in the metro- 
polis from every part of the king- 
dom, amongst whom were found 
many of our best scholars, our most 
honoured pastors, and most active 
and useful church officers, it may be 
taken as a fair and faithful exposi- 
tion of the polity which our 
churches wish to maintain, and of 
the feelings they are anxious to 
cherish and diffuse. 

In the present embittered state 
of the ecclesiastical controversy in 
this country, we feel peculiar plew 
sure in referring those who wish to 
learn the real temper and the pur- 
poses of our body to this and the 
first Address of the Congregational 
Union, Let them not permit 
‘* Satan to get an advantage over 
them,” by receiving as true every 
idle rumour, every anonymous 
paper and unauthorized sta 
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but let them consult these official 
documents, and quote them to our 
dishonour if they can. 

We consider it therefore to be a 
duty which our churches owe to 
themselves and to their brethren of 
other communions, to circulate as 
widely as possible the cheap tract 
before us, containing as it does, the 
calm and solemn testimony of an 
Assembly of Christians, who deli- 
berated as in the presence of God, 
and sanctified their deliberations 
with the word of God and prayer. 

That these commendations may 
be justified, and some of the most 
useful passages of this Address 
may become better known, we 
shall present a few extracts, which 
will show that the style of this 
document is chaste, and its senti- 
ments most useful. The following 


passage relates to Christian charity. 


“ It would afford us high gratification, 
did circumstances permit us, to give the 
same proof of our love to all the disciples 
of Christ. We can only lament, and we 
do so sincerely, that formidable causes 
still continne to operate, which narrow 
the fellowship of the redeemed, and pre- 
vent the open and frequent expression of 
those reciprocal sympathies which circu- 
late throughout the universal church of 
God; and which, but for sinful preju- 
dices, might have free range, without the 
slightest sacrifice of conscientious prin- 
tiple. Our heart swells with delightful 
emotion in the anticipation of that period, 
when the prejudices which have obscured 
the vision, and darkened the path of good 
men shall have melted away before the 

nce of heavenly light, and when 
all who hold the head shall recognize, 
Without hindrance, their common rela- 
tion to the Redeemer, and their common 
participation of covenant mercy, in acts 
of occasional fellowship. We hail it as 
the returning fulfilment of the Saviour’s 
Prayer, offered up for his people on the 
eve of his sacrifice, the earnest of a more 

teous effusion of the Spirit of grace. 

“Tt affords us much satisfaction that 
@ur churches come behind none in a 
Prompt reci ion of Christian kind- 
tess. We say it, not boastingly, nor 

a view to claim a presumptuous 
m over others; we have ever 
evinced a readiness to unite and co- 
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operate with all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Our pulpits are m to the 
occasional services of any who proclaim 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and in whose 
character we have confidence. Be it 
ours, dear Brethren, still to cultivate the 
catholic and expansive spirit of Christian 
benevolence. Be it our ambition to 
promote the unity of the body of Christ 
to our utmost ability. It demands no 
sacrifice but of what is sinful and selfish. 
The very effort will improve our own 
spiritual character, Our progress will 
be attended with an increasing percep- 
tion of the reality of our discipleship, and 
will secure a more rich bestowment of 
spiritual blessings. Earnestly coveting 

is good gift of redeeming mercy, and 
seeking to excel in all its benign mani- 
festations, we shall be prepared to realize 
a full measure of that holy enjoyment, 
which shall follow the outpouring of the 
Spirit when he comes to heal the breaches 
of the church, and to baptize it afresh 
with his heavenly influence.’’* 


The views of our body upon 
purity of communion are ably stated 
in the following paragraphs. 

“Combine, Christian Brethren, a 
warm attachment to the faith, with an 
obedient imitation of the order of the 
first and purest Churches. Be solicitous 
to preserve a scriptural purity of com- 





*It is curious to observe, that this 
paragraph was adopted by an assembly in 
which were present all the gentlemen 
named in the following paragraph from 
the last number of Frazer’s Magazine.— 
“Such panting partisans as Mr. George 
Hatfield, of Manchester; Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, of Highbury; brother Binney, 
of the Weigh House Meeting; brother 
Morrison, of ‘“‘ The Evangelical ;” brother 
Blackburn, of “* The Congregational ;” 
and brother Bennett, of we know not 
where ; from all of whose meek dissenting 
lips we could quote imprecations against the 
Church, which might rival the 
of the hulks.” In the name of these 
gentlemen we take upon ourselves to 
challenge the author of this libellous pas- 
sage to prove his flagitious statement by 
the quotations to which jhe professes to 
refer. He must know that the writers in 
Frazer's Magazine have had too often 
to swallow actions and duels, the bitter 
fruits of similar attacks on personal cha- 
racter, to obtain the confidence of the 
public for every unauthenticated state- 
ment they may choose to make. We 
would advise him, therefore, either to 
prove his words or to eat them.—Eds, 
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munion. Let your endeavours after this 
attainment proceed, not from a love of 
party distinctions, but from an enlight- 
ened perception of its value and neces- 
sity. Much depends, as you well know, 
on the qualifications of those who are 
received to the privi of the church. 
It is our acknowledged conviction, that 
they only who have embraced the Saviour, 
have tasted that he is gracious, are 
entitled to Christian fellowship, or qua- 
lified for its duties and enjoyments. The 
admission of those who are strangers to 
the power of the gospel is in every way 
injurious. It is disastrous most frequently 
to the individuals themselves; having a 
tendency to quiet the conscience, and 
to deceive with unfounded hopes of 
salvation: and a serious evil to the church 
which receives them: being the sure 
means of lowering its spiritual character. 
We are plainly bound in kindness to 
them, as well as in faithfalness to the 
cause of God, to withhold encouragement 
from such as give no evidence of genuine 
piety, or are actuated by improper mo- 
tives. Repentance towards God, and 
faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ, are 
the only indispensable qualifications re- 
quiet. They are the proper founda- 
ns of mutual confidence, without which 
fellowship is but a name. On the scrip- 
tural evidence of these, often associated 
with t diffidence and timidity, we 
rejoice to hold out a cordial wel- 

come to our Christian fellowship and love. 
In seeking such evidences, we piead for 
the employment of no l faquisito- 
‘rial process; the establishment of no 
harsh and, to some, impossible require- 
ment; nothing that ought to offend the 
deli or repel the approaches of the 
prs timid. t the = mae 4 “ = 
ity be only ascertained, in the judg- 
ment of charity, and we are satisfied. 
We deem it of great importance to abide 
by these scriptural requirements. Every 
departure from them is dangerous, whe- 
ther it proceed from causes in themselves 
evil, or from a mistaken sense of duty. 
It will deteriorate the character of the 
church by the admission of persons who 
have no sympathy with the grand objects 
of its institution. It will place in jeo- 
pardy the spirituality and efficiency of 
the entire body, by the almost certain 
infusion and ultimate mce of a 
worldly spirit, which imperceptibly 
neutralize the privileges, and disincline 
to the duties, which communion involves. 
ja elements of discord _ = intro- 
uced, where agreement reign ; 
edification will soon be lost sight of, or 
cease to be practicable; and the very 
intention of the institution will be per- 
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verted and abused, To this canse, we 
suspect that much of the contention 
which occasionally prevails in our 
churches, often eagerly exaggerated by 
those who do not understand us, is to be 
attributed. Where a healthy state of 
spiritual feeling exists, the differences 
which arise amongst brethren may easily 
be accommodated. It is only when 
selfishness, passion, and worldliness take 
part in the strife, that confusion and 
every evil work follow. We introduce 
and a Sam, when the 
airements o ture are dispensed 
ons, and a wide and open entrance to 
church privilege, irrespective of spiritual 
ualifications, is allowed. It is admitted, 
at even with the greatest prudence and 
circumspection, hypocrites and deceivers 
will unawares creep in; but this is no 
reason why we should directly and sys- 
tematically provide for the increase of 
these evils—why we should invite hypo- 
crisy and encourage deception, by a care- 
less, and still more by an indiscriminate, 
admission to Christian fellowship. Keep- 
ing equally aloof from harsb and unneces- 
sary restrictions, and from a lax and 
injurious course of proceeding, let us 
here to the directions of the Sure 
Testimony. Duty, interest, and expe- 
rience combine to enforce this recom- 
mendation upon us. Selecting 
materials, living stones, in the building of 
the Lord’s temple, we shall be recom- 
pensed for our labour in the increasing 
spirituality and peace of our churches 
now, and in the permanency of our work. 
It shall abide, for the day shall declare 
it, when the fire shall try every man’s 
work of what sort it is.” 

The duty of parents and churches 
to baptized children is enforced in 
the following manner. 

“Bearing upon the state of our 
churches, we may be permitted to allude 
to the important relation which the bap- 
tized children of our communion sustain, 
and the claims which they have on our 
attention and care. This, dear Brethren, 
is a subject of no ordinary interest, 
is entitled to a more mature considera- 
tion than perhaps if has yet ved. 
Conscientiously attached to the views 
entertained by us of the baptismal ordi- 
nance, we at the same time feel, that the 
advan which it is designed to impart, 
and which publicly justify and recom- 
mend its observance, can only be secured 
by an enlightened apprehension of the 

which itinvolves. It is surely 


impossible, with any correct knowl 
of scri ral truth, to regard it in 
light of a mere ceremony, with which, 
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goless at the time of its administration, 
po daty is connected ; and it is evidently 
improper to allow it virtually to become 
wo, through negligence or inattention to 
is character and design. Besides its 
reference to the doctrine of 
ration, and the permanent attesta- 
tion which it bears to its truth and neces- 
; baptism recognizes the obligation, 
encourages to the performance, of all 
duties, which, when faithfully dis- 
» are the ed means of 
toa saving reception of the truth. 
duties relate principally to parents: 
it isnot the intention of the gospel to 
felax or annul any of the obligations 
to them, but rather to strengthen 
and enforce them all by the powerful 
mnctions of religion. In applying for the 
administration of this ordinance to his 
infant seed, the parent professes his 
belief in the truth of the Gospel, and 
seeks the aid of the church in endea- 
to obtain, for those committed 
to his charge, the invaluable blessings of 
the great salvation. Parental respon- 
sibility thus remains entire ; and at the 
same time a new obligation is contracted 
the pastor and the church, to prevent 
neglect, and to afford every needful 
asistance in the communication, of reli- 
gious instruction. 

“Many and powerful considerations 
combine to enforce the claims thus 
created, which will easily suggest them- 
mlyes to every reflecting mind; to one 
ofthem we may be allowed for a moment 
to refer. Keeping out of view, at present, 
the duty of the case, it is impossible to 
teflect on the important bearings of this 
fabject on the future efficiency of our 

, without perceiving that it de- 
serves = most oe —— The 
young of our several congregations are 
oor hope; to them we ren Took for the 
means of recruiting our strength, and 
mpplying the breaches occasioned by 
death; and on their information and 
«tivity mainly will depend the character 

our churches shall hereafter re- 
ttive. We unfeignedly rejoice in every 
Manifestation of divine grace in the con- 
eo of sinners, at whatever period of 
life it occurs: but it is notorious that 
has too often to struggle with man 
, when the season of you 
has been suffered to lie waste in ignorance 
and Pp. Experience has shown that 
tarly devotedness to God is the best 
tion and security for eminent 
in his service. A course of 
found instruction and religious training 
ayrst—the season peculiarly favour- 
to religious impression—is more 
likely to succeed, when successful, 
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will make the future obedience doubly 
valuable in its influence upon society ; 
giving the promise of greater stabi 
and the capacity for more extensive 
usefulness in the religious profession. 
While thus evidently beneficial to our- 
selves, a proper attention to the religions 
education of the young will be gratefully 
met by every Christian parent. There 
are many who, feeling their incompe- 
tency to discharge the duties which de- 
volve upon them, would gladly receive 
the encouragement and assistance which 
we ought to impart; and there are few 
who would not value the interest affec- 
tionately taken in the spiritual welfare of 
those with whom their own happiness is 
bound up. The neglect of what is incum- 
bent upon us in relation to the baptized, 
would argue blindness to our own in- 
terests, as well as unfaithfulness to the 
cause of God. 

** Exert, dear Brethren, the influence 
which you possess in furtherance of an 
object so desirable. By every suitable 
admonition and encouragement, excite 
parents to faithfulness in the responsible 
trust committed to them. Aid them by 
your countenance, hy your prayers, and 
by the employment of every available 
means to promote the religious improve- 
ment of the young, and to secure its suc- 
cess. Much, very much, we believe, is 
in our power: and it is exceedingly 
gratifying to learn, that attention has 
already been awakened to this important 
subject in many of our churches. We 
augur the happiest results from the forma- 
tion of classes for scriptural instruction, 
now becoming general; and, persuaded 
that they are capable, under proper ma- 
nagement, of being made extensively use- 
ful, we are anxious for their universal 
adoption. By the employment of these, 
and similar means, and by calling atten- 
tion to parental duties in pastoral visita- 
tions, we may hope to witness the pre- 
valence of a sound religious education, 
and enjoy its benefits in the increasing 
numbers and improving character of our 
churches.” 


As the Assembly included al- 
most all the individuals who are 
denominated, in certain quarters, 
political Dissenters, we invite spe- 
cial attention to the following 
exposition of their views of public 
affairs, and of the duties which 
our present position imposes. 

“ The eventful times in which we live 


are too deeply interesting to be contem- 
plated with indifference. There have been 
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seasons of great excitement within the 
remembrance of many, deriving their 
complexion from the magnitude of the 
crimes by which they have been marked, 
and by the sad and restless workings of 
insatiable ambition and military enter- 
prise. To these have succeeded others, 
different in their character and more full 
of promise. The recent changes which 
have been happily effected in our coun- 
try, the examination to which principles 
rarely brought under public discussion 
hitherto have been subjected, the inqui- 
ries which long established institutions 
are now undergoing, and the effects 
which, according to the different appre- 
hensions of men, are anticipated from 
these causes on the interests of true reli- 
gion, impart extraordinary and unusual 
importance to the events which are pass- 
ing around us, and render it impossible 
for us as men, and still more as Chris- 
tians, to regard their probable results 
with insensibility. The views enter- 
tained by us on ecclesiastical matters, 
derived from those scriptural principles 
to which we have been long and con- 
scientiously attached, do not suffer us 
to be merely calm spectators of the scenes 
in which we move, but place us under 
sacred obligations to give publicity to 
what we honestly believe to be the will 
of Christ. In defending our own convic- 
tions of truth, or in seeking their wider 
dissemination, we ought never to forget 
that the glory of our Divine Redeemer, 
and not party or sectarian objects, is the 
end which we are bound to keep in view, 
and that it can only be promoted in the 
spirit of kindness. We cannot expect 
success, unless we speak the truth in 
love, and carefully attend to the apostolic 
exhortation,—“ let all bitterness and 
wrath and anger and evil speaking be put 
away from you, with all malice.” Whe- 
ther, indeed, we regard the honour of 
Him whom we profess to serve, our own 
spiritual advancement, or the influence 
we possess, and which we are under a 
solemn responsibility to preserve, and 
exert for the good of others, the avoid- 
ance of every unbecoming and intem- 
perate procedure, must present itself as a 
most sacred and primary duty. Con- 
sidering, too, the misapprehensions which 
extensively prevail respecting our prin- 
ciples and designs, we must not esteem it 
strange, if we are wrongfully accused of 
what we abhor, even by those whose 
Christian excellencies we admire, and 
whose unquestionable devotedness to God 
we are desirous to emulate. Remem- 
bering our own exposure to similar mis- 
takes, and the forbearance due to the 
unintentional errors of good men, letus 
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answer these accusations with meekness 
of wisdom, and practically refute them 
by the holiness of our lives, and by our 
ready consecration to every work of faith 
and labour of love. If, unhappily, de- 
famation and slander must be brought 
into the contest, while we unfeignedly 
deplore it, let us cheerfully prefer rather 
to be the objects against whom it is 
directed, than the parties by whom it is 
employed. We require not these weapons, 
even were it lawful to use them; ours 
should be the high and holy bearing, in 
harmony with the truth{of Christ, which 
we seek to vindicate, and with the purity 
and the peace of the universal church 
which we labour to promote—the mani- 
festation of an open and unflinching ad- 
herence to the revealed will of God, 
mantled by the humility of penitents, 
and softened and adorned by that charity 
which is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth. We shall thus 
show that we understand our profession, 
and estimate its claims. 

“The circumstances in which we are 
placed, and the more general duties in- 
cumbent upon us, demand a union of 
piety, firmness, and wisdom, in no ordi- 
nary degree. We ought not to conceal 
from ourselves the dangers to which we 
are exposed. We particularly dread the 
contamination of the immoral practices 
which frequently disgrace political con- 
tests. No Christian can safely tamper 
with these evils. They cannot be too 
carefully avoided, and when forced upon 
our path, too sternly resisted. Bear with 
us, dear Brethren, if we employ the lan- 
guage of affectionate warning. We coun- 
sel to no abandonment of duty—to no 
neglect of any public trust. We rather 
urge their discharge fearlessly and con- 
scientiously, with a view to the public 
benefit, despising the meanness of making 
them subservient to our own private 
purposes, or of managing them under the 
dictation and for the purposes of others. 
But still never be insensible to the 
powerful and insidious temptations 
which abound amidst the conflicts of 
secular interest. Continually remember 
in every duty your personal responsibility 
and your public profession. Keep at an 
immeasurable distance from every thing 
dishonourable and polluting; spurn 
employment of all unworthy means 
towards others ; be superior to them when 
employed against yourselves ; and acting 
habitually on the peculiar principles of 
the gospel of Christ, see that you main- 
tain a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward men. We cannot 
afford to put our eternal hopes ™ 
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y for the attainment of a merely 
ral object, The sacrifice is too 
at; it is infinitely better to submit 
fo any present evils, if their removal 
annot be effected, unless at the expense 
of our Christian character and useful- 
ness.. This world is not our rest, We are 
rangers and pilgrims on earth. We 
eek a city whose builder and maker is 
a home, which the contentions and 
farmoils of time will ener diecast, re 
re great purpose the present Jife has 
apt alg us—the glory of Him by 
Whose grace we are redeemed. To this 
we are publicly devoted, Let it fill our 
and expand our heart; and while 
shrink from no duty, public or private, 
which we may be called, be it our 
anxious endeavour to make the Christian 
conspicuous in all, and to answer the end 
four holy vocation. By maintaining, in 
church and in the world, a conversa- 
lion becoming the gospel, we may hope 
toincrease in usefulness, and obtain the 
testimony of others to our faith and in- 
ity ; and if we fail in this, we shall 
atleast preserve our peace of conscience, 
and secure the approval of God.” 


How little are we understood by 
those who describe us as unprin- 
cipled agitators, capable of stooping 
toany meanness to accomplish our 
party purposes! Would to God 
that the duties connected with the 

jssession of the elective franchise 
were as faithfully expounded by our 
high church and Tory revilers. But 
Wecan abide our time, assured as we 
2 yma God will ere long ‘‘ bring 


our righteousness as the light, 


and our a as the noon day.” 


~ Till then it is our duty to diffuse 
out principles, and if the Congre- 
gational Union existed for no other 
putpose than the publication of an 
afhual exposition of the opinions 
thd feélings of our denomination, it 
would be worthy of the support of 
all our churches. 

“We are happy to know that the 
cers of several of our churches 
ve purchased copies of this ad- 

to place in the hands of every 

Member. The cheap edition is well 
apted for such gratuitous circu- 

lation, whilst the octavo edition is 

Got up in a respectable manner for 
¥.S.NO. 131. 
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permanent reference.—Our read- 
ers, we trust, will think with us, 
that this document deserves and 
demands the widest circulation. 


First Impressions: a Series of Letters 
from France, Switzerland, and * 
written in 1833-4, and addressed to 
Rev. H. Raikes, M.A. Chancellor of 
Chester, By John Davies, B.D. Rector 
of St. Pancras, Chichester, and Author 
of ‘* An Estimate of the Human Mind.” 
» , ; Seeley and 

us 7 


WE consider this volume as pe- 
culiarly valuable at the present 
period, from its calm and unpre- 
judiced estimate of the religious, 
moral, and political conditien of a 
neighbouring country, which, from 
only exciting in the public mind 
hereditary hostility, has come to 
be, with suspicious reversion, al- 
most an example to us in many 
important points of political and 
moral conduct. On the present 
position of catholicism, once domi- 
nant, and eagerly seeking to regain 
its lost ascendancy ;—on the pros- 
pects of scriptural religion, and 
the state of the various institutions 
of recent formation which have this 
object in view;—on the state of 
morals, education, and_ political 
opinion, Mr. Davies’s work affords 
much valuable and impartial infor- 
mation, and we hail its appearance 
as calculated to induce a spirit of 
caution in our estimate of these im- 
portant subjects, and to strengthen 
that interest in the religious con- 
dition of the Continent, which 
has of late years been happily 
awakened. 

The following extract from the 
fourth Letter, on the state of reli- 
gion and morals in France, contains 
much important information, and 
supplies an average specimen of 
Mr. Davies’s habits of thought and 
composition. 

“ But the most important of all ques- 
tions, as being that which exercises the 
most weighty influence on — of 

4 
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individuals, and of nations, is the state of 
Religion and Morals in this country, and 
this is the last subject of a general nature, 
which I shall be able to comprise within 
the limits of this letter. In the course 
of my former communications, many in- 
cidental remarks, bearing on these para- 
monnt interests, have been offered. But 
I was desirous of somewhat extending 
the range of my observation and inquiry, 
before I ventured to pronounce a general 
opinion respecting matters, which vary 
so widely in different places and under 
different circumstances, and on which it 
is therefore so easy to fall into an inaccu- 
rate judgment. Of the external economy 
of religion in this country, so far as it is 
connected with the state, and with re- 
spect to the numerical proportion of its 
several professors, it is unnecessary that 
I should enter into any detailed notice. 
Qn a very vague and general survey, the 
population, amounting to thirty two mil- 
lions, is considered as composed of 
Catholics and Protestants; the former, 
claiming nearly thirty millions, and the 
latter, variously estimated from two. to 
three millions. Of the Jews, whose 
teachers are paid by the state, and of In- 
fidels, who, I fear, constitute, under 
various disguises, a very large proportion 
of the male population, especially in the 
middling ranks of society, no account is 
taken in this calculation. For these 
thirty millions of nominal Catholics, there 
are thirty thousand priests—one priest 
for every thousand, partly paid by the 
state, and partly by fees received for the 
various offices of religion, the most pro- 
ductive of which is that of saying masses 
for the dead. For the two or three mil- 
lions of professed Protestants, there are 
between four and five hundred churches, 
and somewhat more than three hundred 
pastors, who receive from the state, a 
sum which averages £25,000. per annum. 
These rough calculations exhibit merely 
the palpable and economical statistics of 
religion. Rough and general as they are, 
however, they evince a melancholy in- 
adequacy. of provision for the spiritual 
wants of Protestant population—present- 
ing, as they do, little more than the ave- 
rage of one pastor for ten thousand souls. 

ut for one who would wish to obtain a 
correct knowledge of the real state of 
religion and morals in France, indepen- 
dently of mere nominal designations and 
ecclesiastical distinctions, these sectional 
enumerations would afford but very de- 
lusive and unsatisfactory information. 
The question of real importance, in the 
view of every candid and enlightened 
mind, is towhat extent the people of this 
country are illumined, penetrated, influ- 
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enced, and controlled, by the great fun- 
damental, doctrinal, and practical truths 
of Christianity; whether, as professed 
Catholics, they receive this celestial efflu- 
ence through the distorting, and in many 
respects debasing, medium of an erro- 
neous creed and a superstitious ritual; 
or, as professed Protestants, through the 
channel of the purer faith and more 
scriptural observances of the reformed 
religion. Estimated on these principles, 
I fear that the religion both of Catholics 
and Protestants will be reduced to a 
narrow scale, and that without taki 
into the account the numbers, who here, 
as in other countries, profess a correct 
faith, but fail to vindicate it by a con- 
sistent b prema there will be found a 
vast and overwhelming residuum of those 
who—occupying every grade, and pre- 
senting every variety of intellectual and 
moral colouring in the school of Infidelity 
—have no fixed principles of religion 
whatever ; except indeed, a fixed deter- 
mination to reject, without adequate ex- 
amination, the claims of the Christian 
revelation. An intelligent Frenchman 
once remarked to me, that, if you took a 
hundred of his countrymen, at this period, 
and inquired into their religious opinions, 
you would find ninety-nine out of the 
hundred differing from each other. 

** It must not be supposed, however, 
from this melancholy representation, that 
there is no religions feeling in France 
among Catholics, and still less must such 
an opinion be formed of the Protestants. 
Next to, and closely connected, indeed, 
with the prevailing practice of the people, 
I thought the best mode of ascertaining 
the real bearing of Catholicism on the 
character, would be, to notice the general 
tone of preaching adopted by the priest- 
hood. With this view, I attended the 
whole course of the Lent Sermons, deli- 
vered twice a week in the different 
churches of this place. I have also had 
occasional opportunities of hearing Catho- 
lic preaching in other places—in two or 
three instances in cathedral charches be- 
fore the bishop and dignitaries of the 
diocese. I confess, that French Be 
oratory was associated in my mind with 
ideas of no ordinary interest and entha- 
siasm; and I was anxious to ascertain, 
besides the more important point of 
doctrinal purity and accuracy—whether 
the mantles of the renowned Gallican 
preachers of the last centary, had fallen 
on any of their — — 
pulpit eloquence of France are 
nected, aoa in a manner identified, the 
illustrious names of Bossuet, characte 
tically styled the eagle of Meaux, 
whose funeral orations have been pro- 
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pounced by no mean critic, the master- 
of modern eloqueuce ;—of Fenelon, 

the elegant, the devout, the pathetic, and 
the meekly christian prelate of Cambray ; 
—of Mascaron, whose energetic addresses 
are said to have been the means of bring- 
back twenty-eight thousand out of 
thousand Hugonots, whom he found 

in his diocese, into the bosom of the 
ic charch;—of Bourdaloue, who 

was deputed for the express purpose of 
aiding, by the bloodless, but more effec- 
tive weapon of his resistless oratory, the 
sanguinary dragonnades of Louis XLV. 
after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes; and above all, of the bold and 
uncompromising, yet modest, Massillon, 
whose faithfnl and penetrating appeals 
dicited from one of the most haughty 
and dissolute of monarchs the remark- 
able testimony, that when he heard other 
preachers, he retired much pleased with 
them, but when he had heard Massillon, 
he withdrew very much displeased with 
himself; and whose thrilling announce- 
ments, on more occasions than one, ab- 
solutely shook his hearers on their seats 
Sach specimens of intellectual power, 
animated by the most elevated of sub- 
jects, and employed in the noblest of 
services, it would indeed be absurd to 
expect as of ordinary occurrence in any 
church. But I am bound to acknowledge 
that from the comparatively few oppor- 
tunities I have enjoyed of attending the 
Catholic preaching of this country, it is 
sperior in almost every point of view, to 
what I had anticipated. With respect 
to the matter and doctrinal sentiments of 
the sermons I heard, I have no hesitation 
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in saying, that with the exception of a 
few peculiarities, principally bearing on 
the point of auricular confession, and an 
occasional superstitious appeal to the 
wooden cross suspended below the ciel- 
ing ; many of them were sound and prac- 
tical, and some truly excellent, such in 
fact as I should be glad to hear from any 
palpit in our own church. In style, they 
were generally popular and familiar, full 
of short sentences and personal appeals. 
In manner, as they were always deli- 
vered without notes, but for the most 
part, [ believe, memoriter, they were 
marked by great earnestness, and occa- 
sionally the most impassioned gesture, 
but from the rapidity of the preacher’s 
utterance, sometimes a little intricate and 
involved. But with all the inconveni- 
ences of this method, if it be a legitimate 
object of preaching, to touch the heart as 
well as to inform the judgment, there can 
be no question, that it has infinitely the 
advantage over the more correct, indeed, 
but withal, the more phlegmatic and in- 
animate system, which is usually adopted 
among ourselves,”—pp. 148—153. 


We cordially commend Mr, 
Davies’s work to the notice of our 
readers, not indeed as a book of 
travels, containing striking pictures 
of the scenery, or other objects of 
ordinary interest; but as affording 
an unusually fair, temperate, and 
correct view of the spiritual, moral, 
and political condition of France. 
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The Constitution of Congregational 
Churches compared with the Institution 
¥ Primitive Christiunity, &c. §c. Svo. 

_pp-129. By Joseph Fox. London. 

Tais pamphlet consists of four lec- 

tures. The first is on the Rule of 

Faith and Duty. The second on 

the Right of Private Judgment. 

third on the Voluntary, Dis- 
tinct, and Independent Character of 
Primitive Churches ; and the last 
the Reasons of Christians of the 
gational body for attaching 

nce to the views of Ecclesias- 

tical Polity, which they adopt and 

Maintain. 


Modes of Church government are 
now attracting great attention. In 
circles, in which these matters were 
formerly left to the priests and rulers, 
the expediency, and even the scrip- 
tural character, of certain modes of 
Ecclesiastical Polity form the topics 
of passing remark, and even of length- 
ened discussion. Noble Lords begin 
to think, and honourable Members, 
annoyed by the Reverend and Right 
Reverend Members of the Hierarchy 
on the one hand, and on the other as- 
sailed by the advocates of the Volun- 
tary system, are compelled to hear 
* strange things,”’ and to betake them- 

4T2 
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rélves to the examination of what 
history has revealed on the subject 
of priests, and those who have opposed 
them. “What is said of knowledge in 
general, must be said of Ecclesiastical 
knowledge in particular, that it must 
and will make its way ; that the tide 
has set in and nothing can resist it; 
and that it is the first duty of every 
member of the legislature to give it a 
right direction. e wish they would 
read such works as this, rather than 
the little scraps so rifely circulated in 
some quarters, which contain enough 
to excite the mind of the ignorant and 
irascible, and to disgust the serious 
and anxious inquirer, but not enough 
to inform any who wish to know, or 
to correct the errors of those, who, 
without any solid information, blunder 
on from one misapprehension to an- 
other. It is not superficial, but solid 
knowledge on these topics, which is 
wanted. We have it in the pamphlet 
of Mr. Fox, and we wish it an exten- 
sive circulation. It is written with 
precision, force, and argumentative 
correctness. 


Political Christianity. State Patronage 
and Government Su in National 
Establishments of Religion, §c.§c. By 
Medicus. Exul. 8vo. pp. 136. London: 
Hamilton and Co. 

Tue subject of this pamphlet is of sur- 

passing importance. The leading topic 

is illustrated by the Political, Eccle- 
siastical, and Educational State of 

Treland. Here the establishment of 

a particular mode of Christianity by 

law has been put to the test, and has 

been found drossy, base, and worth- 
less. Worse than this, we do not 
hesitate to say, that it has been de- 
cidedly injurious. It is corrupt at the 
heart, and there is only here and there 

a member of the ecclesiastical body 

that has escaped the pollution. What 

is a church good for, the ministers of 
which have always been raising the 
cry that their church is in danger ? 

Do the Methodists, the Independents, 

the Moravians raise this cry? We 

say nothing of the Presbyterian 
churches, for they have the support 
of the State as well as the Episco- 
palian. What is achurch worth, the 
rights and privileges of which must, 
in order to their preservation, be 
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fenced in by a constabulary force, and 
encompassed by the bristling bayonets 
of a standing army? What equity, 
public spirit, benevolent feeling, can 
exist in a church, which, with vast 
revenues in the hands of its digni- 
taries, is crying out that its inferior mi- 
nisters are on the eve of perishing with 
famine? What! can this be a church! 
a holy brotherhood! men who are all 
one in Christ Jesus! men who rejoice 
with them that do rejoice; and weep 
with them that weep! men who forget 
not to do good and to communicate? 
There are exceptions. Few and ho- 
nourable, let them have the meed of 
praise which they deserve. They have 
had to swim against the stream; to 
struggle their energetic way through 
the grasping and avaricious crowd, 
hurrying in a contrary direction. But 
these exceptions, like luminaries ina 
night of darkness, serve only to deepen 
the surrounding gloom. 

Ireland has always been treated as 
a conquered province. The victors 
have taken it as a high offence to their 
majesty, and a foul scorn of their 
superior wisdom, that the conquered 
should profess a different religion, and 
even speak a different language from 
themselves. This feeling has per- 
vaded the people of Britain, but it 
has been found in all its strength and 
displayed in all its virulence, among 
the ecclesiastics of the Establishment. 
Primate Boulter, who had no little 
political power, as well as the rule in 
that which was ecclesiastical, wrote, in 
the year 1733, a letter to his brother 
of London, in which he says, “ The 
great number of Papists in this king- 
dom, and the obstinacy with which 
they adhere to their own religion, oc- 
casions our trying what can be done 
with their children, to bring them over 
to our church.” This was followed 
by petitions for schools. These were 
attended to. Money was drawn from 
the public purse, to which all con- 
tributed, and chartered schools were 
established to proselyte the children 
of the Catholics. These were to be 
lodged, clothed, fed, and edacated; 
but then the master of every school 
was to see to it, that no Popish priest, 
nor any Papist, nor any relation, nor 
any person unknown, was to converse 
with the children, except in the pre- 
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gence of the said master or mistress. 
And is this, can this be Christianity ? 
Js it Protestantism? Does this harsh, 
carnal, popish instrument, belong to 
that armoury of divine temper, the 
ns of which are spiritual and 
ighty, through God? Nay. Itisas 
remote from it as light is from dark- 
ness; as heaven is from hell ; as the free 
and unconstrained manifestation of the 
truth to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God, is to the bolts ard bars, 
and fetters and tortures of the Inqui- 
sition. And yet the cry is, What can 
be done for Ireland! The conser- 
yative faction have recently, at Dublin, 
given some indication of a longing 
wish to put the existence of the two 
sects, the Episcopalian as by law esta- 
blished, and the Roman Catholic, to 
the hazard of the sword. They think, 
we presume, that war would be found 
more to their taste than polemics. 
Doubtless, they must be much better 
qualified for the former than for the 
latter, or they would not neglect this, 
while they broadly throw out, in their 
public meetings, the propriety of the 
other. But we have no fear that 
these furious religionists will obtain 
their wish. There are wiser heads 
and stronger hands than theirs. The 
people of Ireland have had enough 
of the staff and the bayonet to compel 
them to be supporters of a system, 
the divine authority of which, they, 
in common with a great majority of 
the population of the United King- 
doms, reject. They must be assailed 
by the weapons of truth, not of vio- 
lence; and the work of appeasing 
d must be left principally to 

who are more anxious to 

make men Christians, than, at the 
expense of the Treasury to compass 
sea and land to make them prose- 
to Episcopacy, as by law esta- 

- This work we leave to 

the Beresfords and others of the same 
school. If any hope dawns upon us 
from the Established Church, it is not 
this quarter. One Roe in the 
Establishment, and one Cooper out of 
‘it, will do more to evangelize Ireland, 
than all the revenues of all its bishop- 
nes, all the millions voted by Parlia- 
Ment for the support of its inferior 
rgy, and all the preaching and 
Writing of all the pa evangelical 
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ministers; who for want of a sound 
theological education, are ultra mille- 
narians, disciples of the Morning 
Watch, and not a few of them admirers 
of the fanatical spirit and erroneous 
dogmas of Edward Irving. It is well 
for Ireland that there are such institu- 
tions as the Irish Evangelical Society, 
the Sunday School Society, the Bap- 
tist Irish Society, and the London 
Hibernian Society. The experiment 
of a state church with constrained 
support has been tried; let the volun- 
tary system be put in operation, and 
every mau protected in his attempt to 
spread his own peculiar views of Chris- 
tianity; and we shall soon have more 
disinterested men and men of principle 
in the field, and voluntary effort will 
do what penal statutes, premiums for 
religious opinion, and a tythe-sup- 
ported ministry has failed to effect. 
The pampblet which has given rise 
to these remarks is well written; it 
contains a mass of important informa- 
tion, and the extracts, which are rather 
numerous, are well chosen, and add to 
the impression which the whole is cal- 
culated to produce. We reserve fur- 
ther remark on it till the promised 
addition to it makes its appearance. 


Hyacinthe, or the Contrast. the Au- 
thoress of “ Alice Seymour.” 12mo. 
pp. 258. London: James Cochrane and 
Co. 1835. 


Farmer Witmor and his wife Jane 
lived in a retired village in Monmouth- 
shire. They had no children. They 
were pious, amiable, and benevolent ; 
and were highly favoured in having 
for their minister a Mr. Neville, who 
took great interest in these good 
people. Jane finds a poor orphan 
child among a gang of gypsies, and 
with the consent of her husband takes 
it home, nourishes, and, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Neville, educates the 
child, till it arrives at the age of fifteen, 
when, from the dying confession of 
one in the gang of gypsies, and from a 
mark in the forehead of the little 
May, (for so Farmer Wilmot and his 
wife Jane named the child,) it is 
proved that she is the only daughter 
and heiress of Lord and Lady Avon- 
dale, who claim her as their own. 
Lady Hyaciuthe is removed from her 
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lowly sphere to a new routine of edu- 
cation, a refined social circle, and to 
all the gaiety and splendour of aristo- 
cratic life. And now comes the moral 
of the tale. Lady Hyacinthe’s high 
moral feelings and deep religious 

rinciples are brought to a severe and 
ong-continued trial; but she comes 
forth from it with an improved cha- 
racter, is rendered spiritually useful 
to her gay and vain mother on her 
dying bed; becomes the support of her 
surviving parent; is united to a cousin, 
a young man of decided piety ; and 
Lady Hyacinthe Mansfield is no con- 
trast, but rather an improved portrait 
of Lady H. Tremaine. 

The tale does the amiable writer 
great credit, and the tendency of the 
volume is decidedly good. The in- 
terest is sustained throughout; and 
though religious novels, whether in 
the shape of volumes or tracts, are not 
the best vehicles for conveying evan- 
gelical truth to the heart and con- 
science; yet, if the taste of the day 
imperatively demands them, and minds 
and hearts are to be found that will 
be impressed and affected only by 
truth under the garb of fiction, we 
must bear with the evil for the sake of 
the good; and we will add, that if we 
are to have a fictitious tale, let us, as 
we read it, feel that itissuch. We 
do not like to be imposed on by a 
blending of the true with the false, the 
ideal with the real; and to rise from a 
work which has filled our memory 
with events and circumstances, which 
we believed, at the time of reading, 
and perhaps during a considerable 
length of time afterwards, to be the 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; but 
which, as a few weeks or years served 
to prove, contained nothing, only a 
tissue of misrepresentations and false- 
hoods. Hyacinthe will deceive but 
few. The characters are too highly 
wrought ; the personages who are the 
principal actors are, in the events of 
their life, too far removed from proba- 
bility ; and the whole structure of the 
novel quite sufficiently remote even 
from the extraordinary events of this 
diversified state of being, to impose 
fictitious narrative for truth, on the 
minds of any, save a few young and 
very sanguine readers. We think the 
book one of the best of the kind, and 


as such recommend it to our young 
female readers. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Lewis Hofacker, 
A. M., late of Rielingshausen, Wurtem- 
berg. Translated from the German. Tract 


Society. 
Tus little volume contains fourteen 
sermons, prepared by the lamented 
author, and designed by him as a wit- 
ness for evangelical truth, a memorial 
of affection for his charge, and a le- 
gacy to the Church of the living God. 

“ They are distinguished by great sim. 
plicity, energy, and pathos. The soul of 
the preacher is poured out in all the fal- 
ness of its solicitude and anxiety for the 
salvation of his hearers. He grapples 
with the conscience, and suffers it not 
to escape his frequent appeals and ear- 
nest remonstrances. His heart burnt 
with intense love for his flock; and 
deeply is it to be deplored, that one so 
holy, devoted, and zealous in his Master's 
service should have been summoned so 
early from his labours to his reward.” 

Mr. Hofacker was born on the 15th 
of April, 1798, at Wildbad, where his 
father was at that time minister. He 
was educated in his younger days for 
the law, but at the age of fourteen he 
decided on entering the ministry. He 
studied at Tubingen for covenl ill 
He commenced divinity student in 
1818, with a mind but little acquainted 
with truth, and with a heart less dis- 
posed to yield to its claims. He was far 
from being satisfied with his views and 
feelings, and began to read and to in- 
quire respecting salvation. After many 
severe conflicts he was at length en- 
abled to ‘* choose the way of truth,” 
and to abandon his former associates 
for others, who were indeed friends and 
brethren. In 1820, he left Tiibingen 
in consequence of indisposition. His 
illness continued two years. In March, 
1823, he was appointed curate to his 
father, and laboured with success for 
two years, when his father died, and 
he was appointed as his successor. He 
was obliged, through indisposition, 
shortly afterwards to relinquish his 
office ; and it was not till March, 1826, 
that he was enabled to resume his 
work, and that with very enfeebled 
health. He was then chosen pastor 
at Rielingshausen, where he laboured, 
with considerable interruptions on ac- 
count of his weakness, only two years 
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and a half. He died on the 18th of 
November, 1828, in the thirty-first 
year of his age, 

He was a man of exalted piety, anil 
of the deepest humility. He possessed 
and exhibited the most child-like 
docility and meekness towards his 
heavenly Father. Under his suffer- 
ings he was greatly supported, though 
deeming himself unworthy of the least 
blessing from his gracious God.— 
The last words he articulated, as his 
breathing ceased, ‘‘ Saviour, Saviour!” 
and ‘‘ fell asleep in the arms of Jesus.” 

The Tract Society has done well in 

publishing these interesting memorials 
of Hofacker’s love for the souls of 
men, prefixed by so valuable a docu- 
ment as the account which he gave of 
his life and history, on the day of his 
settlement at Rielingshausen. 
_ He, by these sermons, though dead, 
yetspeaketh ; and may he be permitted 
to speak with power to the hearts and 
consciences of multitudes that they 
may be saved. 


Scripture Views of the Heavenly World, 
By J. Edmonson, A.M. 1 Vol, 12mo, 
pp. 260. Mason. 


Mr. EpMonson has been employing 
his last thoughts, and the last efforts 
of his pen, on a theme the most de- 
lightful and animating that can engage 


the attention of mankind. Heaven is 
the region of purity and bliss—the 
abode of the redeemed. Thither, 
amid the toils, the cares, and the 
sorrows of life, does the ‘‘ child of 
light” send forward his thoughts, his 
‘spirations, and his hopes. He loves 
to think and talk of heaven as his 
future home ; the place where all that 
is dear to his heart is concentrated, 
and where he anticipates an everlast- 
img residence with the spirits of the 
just, the unsinning angels, and, above 
all, with his adorable Redeemer. To 
assist the saint in his heavenward pro- 
gress, to cheer him onward amid the 
toils of his pilgrimage, Mr. Edmonson 
published his interesting and de- 
ful views of the heavenly world. 
venerable author appears to have 
caught a portion of that spirit which 
through the celestial climes, 

aud to have infused it into his medi- 
His little work is divided 
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into twenty sections, on the varied 
names, characteristics, services, enjoy- 
ments, glories, &c. of heaven—and 
preceded by a brief and compendious 
discourse on the immortality of the 
soul, closing with the following affect- 
ing allusion to himself, and his design 
in publishing this devotional treatise. 

* Divine revelation in general, and the 
Gospel in particular, open heaven to the 
eye of Faith. Let us then carefully 
examine those views of the heavenly 
world, which are opened to us in the 
Scriptures. This is the object of the fol- 
lowing pages. The author, who is on the 
borders of the eternal world, earnestly 
desires to find his way to heaven; and 
it would afford him unspeakable pleasure 
to persuade his readers to accompany 
him to that delightful place.” 

May his wishes be abundantly rea- 
lized! and if our cordial recommen- 
dation of his volume shall be the 
means of inducing many to read it, 
and thereby to be prepared to join the 
venerable author, and the goodly body 
of pilgrims, in their journey to the 
skies, it will afford no less pleasure to 
ourselves than to him. 


The Special Honour conferred on Public 
Worship; with an Address to the Mem- 
bers of the Hompshire Association. By 
Edward Giles. Westley and Davis. 

Tue substance of this excellent Tract 
on Divine Worship, was originally 
preached in a sermon, by our Inde- 
pendent brother of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, before the Members of the 
Associated Churches at Fareham. It 
is now published in a convenient and 
portable form, and prefaced by an af- 
fectionate ministerial address to the 
members of the Association, on the im- 
portauce of maintaining and strengthen- 
ing their attachment to those scriptural 
principles and ecclesiastical practices, 
for which they have been so long 
distinguished. 

The closing remarks of that address 
are worthy universal attention. “To 
hold these principles (Congregational) 
apart from the spirit of devotion,—to 
be attached to the system, and to be an 
alien from God, is a condition which 
we wish you to avoid. Their union 
with intense devotion, and theiridentity 
with saving faith, will eventually se- 
cure a splendid triumph over the genius 
of error. What has not prayer done in 
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ages that are past? What power has 
not yielded totheirinfluence? Letnot 
your zeal cool, nor your petitions be 
feeble, when at the social prayer-meet- 
ing, though the number may be few. 
The strength of every denomination 
consists not in its numerical superiority, 
but in the quantity of its religion. 
The apostles and disciples assembled in 
an upper room, prior to the day of 
Pentecost, seemed a limited society. 
But though numerically weak, they 
were morally strong. Let then the 
members of our churches consider de- 
votion to be their strength. Let them 
associate the great and scriptural prin- 
ciples they acknowledge, with the 
spirit of faith and prayer; and the 
triumph truth shall achieve over dark- 
ness and error, will be splendid and 
complete. Let it be remembered we 
are right in principle ; all we need is 
to be right in spirit, fc.” 

Mr. Giles proves and illustrates the 
“honour” which is ‘‘ conferred on 
public worship,” by the special pre- 
sence of God in the sanctuary ; by the 
exhibition it presents of the Divine 
character; by its moral influence ; by 
its resemblance to the worship of 
heaven. In each division of the dis- 
course, the subject is well argued and 
enforced, in a style perspicuous, ener- 
getic and terse. The following quo- 
tation presents a fair specimen of the 
style of the whole Tract :— 

‘* But what do we mean by the special 
presence of God? Do we mean that a 
greater portion of his essence filled the 
Sanctuary than the space without? It is, 
I conceive, phraseology employed in 
condescension to man, and designed to 
intimate the communication of blessings 
in ‘a given way, and under given circum- 
stances, That distinguished favours are 
enjoyed in connexion with divine worship, 
cannot be denied. When God, by the 
foolishness of preaching, saves them that 
believe; when the afflicted saint comes 
in sorrow, and departs in peace; when 
one enters the Sanctuary in alight and 
careless manner, and retires in penitence 
Poy grief; when the waverer is divided, 

e backslider reclaimed, and the saint 
established. Effects have been accom- 
plished which i nel kind we public 

ncy can uce. at then 
a we to infer? That God has been, in 
a special manner, present; that the 
Spirit of Heaven has acted in connexion 
with the worship of earth, and results 


have followed where benefits are com. 
mensurate witheternity. Happy arethe 
people and delightful is the worship where 
these consequences are realized. It is 
refreshing to the minister, profitable to 
the people, acceptable to God. It 
confirms the promise, it confounds the 
sceptic, it progresses the Millennium. 
We do not then worship in sorrow, but in 
joy; and the rapture we feel, and the 
communion we realize, becomes the ante- 
part of Heaven.”—pp. 8, 9. 

We wish this seasonable Tract an 
extensive circulation, and trust thatit 
will prove beneficial, especially to two 
classes of people—those who neglect 
divine worship, because they profane 
the Sabbath—and those who neglect 
the house of God, because they think 
themselves sufficiently wise, and good, 
and happy without its services. 


Hints on Human Conduct, in various Re- 
lations. 18mo. pp. 116. Edinburgh. 
Bell and Bradfute. 


Tuis is a very miscellaneous collec- 
tion. In the short compass of 116 
small pages, with ample margins, we 
have, 1. Hintson the Connexion be- 
tween Natural and Revealed Religion ; 
2.On the Appropriate Accompani- 
ments of Christianity ; 3. On the Con- 
nexion between the Good and the 
Beautiful; 4. On the Connexion be- 
tween the Useful and the Agreeable, 
the Palpable and Spiritual; 5. On 
Partnerships in Politics; 6. On Pre- 
judices against Aristocracy; 7. On 
Loyalty, National Character; 8. On 
Duelling ; 9. On Sympathy with In- 
ferior Creatures; 10. On Social Duty. 

We give the following as a specimen 
from the first topic. 

“It is of great importance rightly to 
discern between natare and revela 
and tobe equally disinclined to flatter 
humanity, by overrating its inherent 
ee and to encourage fanaticism, 

y a wild endeavour to subvert them. 
Withont the atonement of Christ, and the 
application of his sacrifice by the Holy 
Spirit, the condition of man is conft 
to be hopeless. His nature is defiled. The 
effect of the expiation is to redeem what 
was lost ; the work of grace is to pu' 
what was corrupt. The believer exists ina 
probationary state. He begins to be re- 
lieved from the burden of indwelling sia; 
to put off the old man, and to pat on the 
new man; to recover, not only the ener- 
gy and purity of his original nature, but 
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toattain to a yet more exalted state than 
that from which he fell, and to the hope 
@fayet more intimate communion with 
the author of his being.”-—p. 3. 

The following is from the seventh 


c. 
bo 9a far as the form of government can 
conduce to the welfare of a community in 
the present state of the world, a limited 
monarchy is adapted to its object. But 
the influence of forms of government 
has been mach overrated. The effect 
has been mistaken for the cause. The 
most perfect theory of government is 

erless in a community nnprepared for 
fb reception. A durable constitution 
mast be made not for, but by a people; 
not that it is to be devised by a popular 
assembly ; but its foundations must be laid 
in the national history, and its character 
be accordant with that of the country. 
Forms of government are but the skele- 
ton—the national character is the life and 
ewence of the constitution.” 
“Personal, both includes and surpasses 
political reform. But goverment re-acts 
upon the people.” 

Then, of course, a vicious govern- 
tent will injure the character of a 
people, and a virtuous government 
improve it. But we question, if any 

ernment, however excellent, could 
sustain itself against an immoral 
and debased population; or that a 
debased and venal government could 
long be endured by a decidedly virtuous 
people. The mass of the people must 
and will eventually have rulers after 
their own heart. We have only to 
add, that the book contains much that 
is valuable, expressed in a style which 
affects the stately march of Gibbon, or 
the sententious brevity of the writer’s 
more illustrious fellow-countryman of 
Cavers. A more careful use of words, 
and more simple and unaffected ex- 
Pression of his sentiments, would not 
fender the author less popular, while 
itwould make his subsequent produc- 
tions more useful. 


Switzerland, Dr. Beattie; illustrated 
in a Series of Views, taken on the spot, 
and expressly for this Work, by W. H. 
Bartlet, Esq G. Virtue. ” © 

We are happy to announce that this 

Most interesting work is now pub- 

lished in quarterly parts, the first of 

is now before us. It is neat- 
half-bound, and comprises the 
tter-press of five monthly numbers, 

With twenty beautiful eugravings. 
N.S. NO. 131. 
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This mode of publication is particu- 
larly favourable to its circulation in 
reading societies, and it forms a hand- 
some book for a drawing-room table. 
Of the general excellence of this work 
we have already recorded our opi- 
nion, which has been fully justified by 
the parts which have been since pub- 
lished. 


Ministerial Solicitude and Fidelity. A 
Farewell Sermon addressed to the Con- 
gregation of Holland C , North 
Brixton, June 21, 1835. ith a brigfy 
History of the Author’s Connection with 
that Place of Worship. By John Styles, 
D.D. Westley and Davis. 


Few public men in our connection 
possess greater talents, or have been 
called to endure more reproach than 
the gifted author of this discourse. It 
is due alike to justice and to charity, 
that a suffering minister should not be 
coudemned unbeard, and we are glad, 
therefore, that this eloquent discourse, 
with its Appendix of Facts, is before 
the world, because its publication 
challenges every upright mind not to 
decide on the ex parte statements of 
avowed enemies or treacherous friends, 
uatil they have read for themselves the 
frank explanations which its open- 
hearted author has to give. We, there- 
fore, hope, that those who have allowed 
their minds to receive injurious im- 
pressions respecting its author, will 
not yield to their influence until they 
have read his publication, and judged 
for themselves of the facts before them. 
We will only extract one passage, 
which refers to the failure of Holland 
Chapel, and which deserves the spe- 
cial notice of both the friends and foes 
of the voluntary principle. 

«+ Before I sit down, I would offer a 
word or two on the voluntary prineiple, 
which is said to have been im ed on 
account of so many chapels, in a district 
of avery few miles, having passed from 
the Dissenters into the possession of the 
Established Church, Now, though I am 
not one of those at all disposed to over- 
rate the voluntary principle, or to ima- 
gine that it can or will do every thing 
im the support of religion, yet, certainly, 
with the instances adduced it has no- 
thing todo. If the voluntary principle 
had been appealed to in the erection of 
these chapels, had they been built by 
public and Christian liberality, free from 
heavy charges of rent a other ex. 

4 
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nses, and placed in trust for the wor- 
ship of God—then this apparent triumph 
would have had no existence. Before 
the voluntary principle is attacked, 
let it be thoroughly understood. For 
the purpose of meeting the moral and 
spiritual wants of this great metropolis 
and its environs, the voluntary powers 
of Dissenters require concentration ; it 
is high time that they should accumu- 
late their forces, and bring them into 
active operation.”’— pp. 30, 31. 

The phrase ‘‘ many chapels,” which 
Dr. Styles employs in this paragraph, 
may be misunderstood. We are not 
aware of more than five chapels that 
have passed into the hands of the Esta- 
blished Church in that district, and of 
these, four did not belong to either of 
the three denominations of dissenters. 
Camden Chapel, Camberwell, was 
gained by the Episcopalians because 
no gifted Congregational minister 
could be found by its trustees to com- 
ply with the church-like requirements 
of its trust deed. Vauxhall and Ken- 
nington Chapels, in which the Liturgy 
of the Established Church was used, 
as also at Holland Chapel, are private 
property, and have been subject to 
the fluctuations that necessarily attend 
it. The “half-way” system they 
adopted was not acceptable to either 
party. ‘‘Chuarchmen,” as Dr. Styles 
remarks, to whom an evangelical mi- 
nistry was indispensable, could enjoy 
the privilege within the pale of their 
own establishment; and Dissenters, 
though they attended a chapel where 
the Liturgy was used, declined uniting 
themselves in very close fellowship 
with a minister whom their prejudices 
represented as so far departing from 
the simple worship of their fathers.— 
The expedient has failed, and [ trust 
will never be repeated.” 

The only place that belonged to the 
Congregational Dissenters, is the small 

lace of worship called London Road 

eeting, when occupied by the late 
Rev. Thomas Harper, but now digni- 
fied with the title of St. John’s, Lon- 
don Road. This also was private pro- 
perty; was first opened in the Calvin- 
istic Methodist connection, and never 
yielded an income at all sufficient to 
support the late pastor. That Epis- 
copalians have gained nothing by pos- 
sessing this place may be seen from 
the following advertisement, which we 
extract from the Record of Feb. last. 
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Free Episcopal Chapel, St. John’s, Lon- 
don-road, Southwark. 

This only free Episcopal Chapel in 
the metropolis, is situated in a parish of 
40,000 souls, and only one church, The 
whole is free to the poor, a Sunday. 
school is attached, the courts and alleys 
have been visited, and the minister, on 
whom the whole responsibility lies, has 
been obliged to dispose of his,.rever- 
sionary interest in some private pro- 
perty, to meet current expenses. Under 
these circumstances, a confident appeal 
is made to all those who love the Tord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth, 

To erecting gallery, 

incidental expenses, 

&c. from May, 1832, 

to Sept. 1834. ....... £355 12 0 
Advanced by Minis- 

ter ..e-+e+- -13010 0 
Subscriptions & Do- 

tions .. -.110 0 0 

-——¢40 10 0 


ees 


Debt remaining... 115 2 0 
Subscriptions will be received, &c. 
Still the Congregational Dissenters 

greatly need some commodivus place 
of worship on the Southwark side of 
London, and we shall be glad if the 
friends of Dr. Styles succeed in the 
establishment of a convenient chapel 
in the neighbourhood of Brixton. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. - 


WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 

The Rev. Joseph Gilbert's Lectures on Atone- 
ment, delivered at the Congregational Library, 
are in the Press. They wil! be published in one 
Volume octavo, entitled “ The Principle of Sub- 
stitution illustrated, as applied in the Christian 
System.” 

The Life and Character of John Howe, M.A. 
with a critical Estimate of his Writings. By 
Henry Rogers. Ln one Volume. In the Press. 

Young Christian’s Protestant Memorial of the 
Commemoration of the Third Centenary of the 
Reformation Originally written for the “ Chris- 
tian’s Penny Mavazine.” By Thomas Timpson. 

The Principles of Protestantism contrasted with 
the Errors of Popery. A Lecture delivered on 
Sabbath Eveni.g, October 4, 1835, in Stansted 
Independent Uhapel. By Josiah Redford. 

Christian Consolation under Bereavements: a 
Sermon preached at Stowmarket, June 7th, 1835, 
on the Death of Mary, the Wife of the Rev. 
William Ward. By Thomas Craig, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Bocking, Essex, 

Cruciana. Illustrations of the most striking 
aspects nuder which the Cross of Christ, and Sym- 
bols derived from it, have been contemplated by 
Piety, Super-tition, Imagination, and Taste. Em- 
bellished with Wood Engravings. By 
John Holland. 

Flowers of Poetry, for young Persons; arranged 
from various Authors, as a Companion or Sequet 
to Miss Ta} lor’s “ Original Poems.” 2 Vols. 1Smo. 

Herbert's Priest to the Temple, or the venga ( 
Parson; with Memoirs, from Izaak Walton. 
new Edition, royal 32mo. 
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LANCASHIRE COUNTY UNION. 
We have just received a copy of the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the 
Independent Churches and Congrega- 
tions in Lancashire, associated to 
spread the Gospel in that important 


Ont Sta. 
PP ¥ 

ae weer! a 

ae ree 
12 
41 


Stations. 
Liverpool District . . . 
Preston ditto 
Blackburn ditto 
Manchester ditto 
66 


The collections and subscriptions for 
the past year amounted to £1292. 

We shall be happy to insert abstracts 
of all similar Reports, as we believe 
that neither our own churches nor the 


NEW CHAPELS IN PROGRESS. 

The following particulars will in- 
terest our readers. 

Regent’s Park.—It has long been 
felt by the friends of evangelical reli- 
gion, that a large district in the north- 
west of London, containing a new and 
dense population, is very inadequately 
supplied with religious instruction. 

Aware of this impression, the Rev. 
William Owen, late of Mallow, in 
Ireland, licensed a room in Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, about twelve 
months since, for the preaching of the 
gospel. A congregation of about 200 
persons has been collected, and it must 
coutinue thus limited for want of ac- 
commodation, until a new chapel is 
erected. 

In the month of April, a meeting 
of Pastors of the Congregational 
Churches in the neighbourhood was 
held at the house of the Rev. J. 
Robinson, when Mr. Owen submitted 
an account of the preliminary steps he 

taken towards raising a congrega- 
tion, and received the kind and unani- 
Mous approbation of the ministers 
Present. After a lengthened conversa- 
tion, in which the whole subject was 
fully considered, the ministers unani- 
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county. That Union is divided into four 
districts, and the following table will 
show the extent of evangelical labours 
effected by this vigorous portion of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. 


Congreg. ChurchMem. Sun.Sch. Teachers. 
- 2548 . . 236... 1960. . 170 
- 1902... &.. 3B... 58 
. 2925 . - 154... 13895. . 175 
2685 .. 444... 2784 .. 300 


9460 695 


——— ans 


917 


6527 


religious public in general are aware 
of the extent to which Home Mission- 
ary labours are prosecuted by the Con- 
gregational denomination. 


mously recommended Mr. Owen to 
take such steps as were then suggested 
towards accomplishing the desirable 
object of erecting a new and spacious 
Chapel in Frederick Street, Regent’s 
Park. Accordingly the plot of ground 
in Frederick Street, on which-a chapel 
was commenced about ten years since, 
(the completion of which was forbidden 
at that time by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests) was immediately 
taken by Thomas Wilson, Esq. (the 
distinguished benefactor of those neigh- 
bourhoods which are destitute of evan- 
gelical instruction) on a lease for 
eighty-seven years, at the low ground- 
rent of £7 per annum. 

On the Ist of this month the build- 
ing of that Chapel was recommenced 
by a public service, conducted by 
Thomas Wilson, Esq., the Rev. J. 
Burnet, and other ministers in the 
neighbourhood. 

It is estimated that the building 
will accommodate 1050 persons, and 
the cost of its erection, lighting it with 
gas, &c., &c., will be £2500. 

The builder has engaged in the con- 
tract to complete the Chapel by the 
21st of February, 1836. The ground 
has been paid for. Thomas Wilson, 

fu2 
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Esq. having generously given £100, 
and the infant congregation having 
raised the remainder of the sum. 

The amount now to be collected is 
£2500: of which, the present congre- 
gation will be able to raise £300, and 
for the remainder an appeal is now 
made to evangelical Christians of every 
denomination favourable to the spread 
of the gospel in an inadequately sup- 
plied population of this great metro- 
polis. 

One friend has promised to advance 
on loan, when the building is finished, 
£1000. £500 is to be provided for 
payment on the 2Ist of April, 1836; 
£500 in April, 1837, and the remain- 
der to be paid in April 1838. 

In may be further stated, that a 
Christian Church has been formed; 
a Sabbath-school of 150 children has 
been established; and a Christian 
Instruction Society is in operation, 
visiting 500 families. The Kev. Mr. 
Owen has laboured hitherto gratui- 
tously, and will probably do so for 
some time to come. 

The chapel will be invested by 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. in the hands 
of trustees when completed. 


The following ministers have con- 
sented to become a committee to re- 
ceive subscriptions, and to afford any 
further explanation that may be neces- 
wT. The Rev. Messrs. J. Leifchild, 
J. Blackburn, J. Stratten, R. Ainslie, 
J. Robinson, J.Woodwark,J.B Leach, 
J. Haslock, and Mr. D. Owen, 98, Ox- 
ford Street. 


North Brizxton.— Many of our 
readers are aware that Holland Chapel 
has been the means of accumulating 
very severe misfortunes on the head 
of its late minister and proprietor, the 
Rev. Dr. Styles, and that it has now 
become a place of episcopal worship. 
The friends of Dr. Styles, strongly 
attached to his ministry, and anxious 
to retain him in the neighbourhood, 
as well as to erect a chapel on Inde- 
pendent principles, which being placed 
im trust will be in danger of no future 
alienation ; and desirous that an infant 
and a Sunday school, so long con- 
nected with Holland Chapel, should 
not not be dispersed and abandoned, 
have entered into a subscription, and 
commenced the operations which are 


necessary to carry these objects into 
effect. We know that an Independent 
place of worship is much needed in 
that district; and we think that as Dr. 
Styles has laboured there for twelve 
years, and maintained the preaching 
of the Gospel to a numerous and re- 
spectable congregation during the whole 
of that time, that efforts should be 
made to encourage his friends in 
placing him in a sphere of so much 
usefulness, and upon that plan which 
is best adapted to the feelings and 
principles which through life he has 
cherished. Nearly £500. have been 
contributed towards the erection of the 
chapel and schools; a plot of ground, 
in an eligible and commanding situ- 
ation, has been secured, and the rent 
will be commenced immediately. The 
whole expense is estimated at £1250. 


From his friends at Brighton, Dr. 
Styles has received upwards of 100 
guineas. In London he bas hitherto 
been successful in every application 
he has made; and with pleasure we 
observe in the list of subscribers the 
following names, which will inspire the 
confidence of our readers : 


Randle Jackson, Esq. . - £10 10 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. . - W110 
W.A. Hankey, Esq. . «. 1010 
Thomas Challis, Esq. . - 1010 
Rev. R. W. Hamilton,Leeds . 10 10 
Rev. J. Thorpe, Huddersfield 65 

Rev. James Edwards, Brighton 5 5 
John Wilks, Esq. M.P. ° 5 
Lord Holland ‘ ° » 0 
J. E. Spicer and Sons 5 
Mr. Francis Westley 0 


We observe that in the list there are 
17 subscribers of ten guineas each, 
and 25 of five guineas each. 


The following document will show 
the feeling with which the Doctor bas 
been received in Sussex, though 
Brighton is the only place where 
bas as yet introduced his case. 

““ We, the undersigned Ministers 
in the County of Sussex, and Mem 
bers of the Sussex Congregational 
Association, deeply sympathize with 
Dr. Styles in his present circum- 
stances, and pledge ourselves indi- 
vidually to afford the Doctor all the 
aid within the compass of our ability 
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in erecting a new chapel at Brixton, 
the scene of his former labours. 
(Signed) 

“ William Davis, Hastings, 
William Malden, Chichester. 
Richard Spry, Herstmonceux. 
Joseph Benson, Chichester. 

E. Newton, Cuckfield. 

John Press, Heathfield. 

Lewis Winchester, Worthing. 

John Titley, Shoreham. 

Josiah Smith, Lindfield. 

John Thomas Willmore, Rye. 

O T. Dobtin, Arundel. 

Thomas Wallace, Petworth. 

James Edwards, Brighton. 
“ Brighton, Sept. 9, 1835.” 

Leamington.—On Thursday, Sept. 

24th, 1835, the foundation stone of 
a new Independent Chapel, Lea- 
mington, Warwickshire, was laid by 
the Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham. 
The congregation under the care of 
the Rev. Alfred Pope having consider- 
ably increased, it became necessary 
to provide additional accommodation 
for those who wish to attend upon 
his ministry. To enlarge the present 
place of worship was found to be im- 
practicable ; it was therefore deter- 
mined, after much deliberation, to 
commence a new erection, sixty-nine 
feet long and fifty-one feet wide inside, 
in one of the most central and com- 
manding situations of this rising town. 
In taking this important step the 
church and congregation have been 
greatly encouraged by the zeal, union, 
and liberality of the friends of religion 
in Leamington, the opinion of judicious 
advisers at a distance who were ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the 


case, and by the handsome present of » 


£100 from Thomas Wilson, Esq., of 
1g vent h 
hapels are also in progress at 
March, Cambridgeshire; Sidmouth, 
Devon ; and at Ovenden, Yorkshire. 
BRUNSWICK CHAPEL, BRUNSWICK 
SQUARE, BRISTOL. 


Opening Services, and Appointment 
of the Pastor. 


It will be recollected, that we last 
Year announced the laying of the foun- 
dation stone of this large and elegant 

of worship. It is with sincere 
pleasure that we have now to report 
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the completion of the undertaking, and 
the acceptance of the pastoral office 
by the Rev. Thomas Haynes, of Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire. 


A brief sketch of the history of the 
proceedings of our Brunswick Chapel 
friends, from the time of their retire- 
ment from Castle Green, will be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. Their first 
step was to make application to the 
Committee of the Baptist Academy in 
Stokes Croft, for permission to occupy 
the Lecture-room of that institution 
as a temporary place of worship. In 
this wish they were promptly and 
liberally met by the Committee, and 
here they first commenced the public 
worship of God. Shortly after this 
they succeeded in engaging the ** Pit- 
hay” Meeting-house fur six months, 
where the church was formed by the 
Rev. Dr. Fletcher, of Stepney. Strenu- 
ous efforts were used coincidently, and 
liberal contributions were obtained for 
the erection of a new chapel. After 
some deliberation, the present most 
eligible site was fixed on and pur- 
chased, and the foundation stone laid 
on the 25th June, 1834. It being obli- 
gatory to leave the “‘ Pit-hay’’ at the 
end of the six months for which it had 
been engaged, in consequence of its 
having been sold in the mean time, 
their efforts were strenuously directed 
to the completion of the large Vestry- 
room intended for the use of the new 
chapel; and in about three months it 
was fitted up for the accommodation 
of nearly 350 persons, and entered on 
immediately the ‘* Pit-hay” was va- 
cated. Not a single interruption of 
their Sabbath intercourse, therefore, 
took place. This unbroken connection 
was maintained up to Wednesday, the 
6th day of May last, when the con- 
tiguous building, forming a large and 
elegant place of worship, was opeued 
for Disine Service. The opening ser- 
vices were continued on the following 
Lord’s day. The preachers on the 
occasion were, the Rev Drs. Raffles, 
Fletcher, and Redford, and the Rev. 
John Thorp. The Rev. Messrs. El- 
liott of Devizes, Jeula of Greenwich, 
Burder of Stroud, Crisp and Winter 
of Bristol, and Waldo of Throop, alsu 
took part in the devotional exercises. 
Many other Ministers of Bristol and 
its neighbourhood attended, large au- 
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diences were obtained, and great in- 
terest prevailed. 

The collections at the opening in- 
clusive of a donation of £100 from 
John Hare, sen., Esq., amounted to 
£220. Thus in less than twelve months 
from the laying of the foundation 
stone, was this noble edifice completed ; 
and out of an expense of upwards of 
£3000, a debt of only £700 remained ; 
and this has been purt/y, and will soon 
be wholly, advanced by the friends of 
the object, in loans, free of interest, 
for two years, during which period they 
hope they shall be enabled to repay 
it by the continued liberality of the 
public towards the erection. The 
Chapel, with a large plot of burial- 
ground on each side of it, occupies 
one entire side of Brunswick Square, 
and is enclosed by massive iron railing 
in front, and walls around. 

There was yet wanting to complete 
the success with which God has 
favoured this people, a faithful and 
efficient miuister of his word and will. 
Many prayers have been offered, and 
we trust answered, in the appointment 
of our esteemed friend, the Rev. 
Thomas Haynes, of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, to the pastoral office, who in- 
tends, (D. v.) to enter upon his labours 
in this new and interesting sphere on 
the first Sabbath in January next. 
May the perpetual presence of God be 
realized, and may the Holy One of 
Israel delight to dwell amongst them. 


NEW CHAPEL, HOUNSLOW. 


On the 23d of September a new 
Independent Chapel was opened at 
Hounslow for the accommodation of 
the church and congregation under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. T. Atkinson, 
the former building having been found 
too small, and also too insecure to al- 
low of enlargement. The Rev. A. 
Reed, D. D. preached in the morning, 
and the Rev. J. P. Dobson, in the 
afternoon. Messrs. Muscutt, of 
Brentford ; Stoughton, of Windsor; 
Porter, of Staines ; Miller, of Putney ; 
Richards. of Wandsworth; Hall, of 
Poyle; Meadows, of Shepherd’s 
Market; and Martin, of Richmond, 
engaged in the devotional parts of the 
services. Above £58. were collected, 
and £20. have since been added by 
some friends, who were unavoidably 
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absent. Still about £450. remain to 
be provided, towards which the assist- 
ance of the religious public is earnestly 
solicited. 


OPENING OF A NEW CHAPEL AT 
FELLING, DURHAM 

The Rev. William Ferguson, late of 
Haydon Bridge, Northumberland, has 
accepted the unanimous call of the In- 
dependent church at Felling, near 
Gateshead, Durham, lately under the 
cure of the Rev. Thomas Puller, now 
of Glasgow, and commenced his mi- 
nisterial labours on the first Sabbath in 
September last. On Tuesday, Sept. 29, 
the new chapel erected for the use of 
Mr. Ferguson and his people, was 
opened for public worship. The Rev. 
A. Reid, of Newcastle, introduced the 
services of the day by reading the 
Scriptures and prayer; the Rev. Jas. 
Matheson, D. D. of Durham, preached 
in the morning from Psalm Ixxxvii. 5; 
and the Rev. Robert Caldwell con- 
cluded. The afternoon service was 
commenced by the Rev. Mr. Adam, 
after which the Rev. Archibald Jack, 
of North Shields, preached from 
Isaiah xxxiii. part of the 20th verse. 
In the evening Mr. Ferguson, Pastor 
of the Church, read the Scriptures and 
prayed; and the Rev. J. W. Richard- 
son, of Sunderland, preached from 
Amos viii. 11, and concluded the in- 
teresting engagements of the day. 
Much of the Divine presence was en- 
joyed during the solemnities, and 
many hearts were made glad. The 
chapel, which includes two vestries, is 
a neat edifice, capable of containing 
about four hundred persons, and what 
is its true glory, the cause of God is 
prospering within its walls. 


ORDINATIONS, SETTLEMENTS, &c. 


On Wednesday, June 11th, 183% 
the Rev. D. A. Owen, from the North 
Wales Academy, was ordained over 
the Independent Church at Sarney, 
Montgomeryshire. The Rev. J.Morgan, 
of Welshpool, described the nature of 
a Christian church; the Rev. D. Mor- 
gan, of Machynlleth, asked the ques- 
tions; the Rev. J. W. Jenkyn, then 
of Oswestry, but now of Stafford, of- 
fered the ordination prayer, and de- 
livered the charge to the pastor. In 
the afternoon, two sermons were de- 
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livered, one in Welsh, by Mr. D. 
Morgan, the other in English, by the 
Rev. J. Jones, of Abbot’s Bromley. In 
the evening, the charge to the church 
and congregation was given by the Rev. 
Wm. Roaf, of Ellesmere, Salop. The 
devotional parts of the services were 
conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Griffiths, 
of Pant, Jones, of Minsterley, Harris, 
of Ruyton, Francis, of Grimpo, and 
Price, of Peny-bont. Sarney is an 
important station, and since the time 
that its young minister accepted the 
call of the church, several have been 
brought to a knowledge of the truth. 
May the present prosperity long con- 
tinue. 

A highly interesting and impressive 
meeting was held at Islington Chapel, 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 6th, for the 
public recognition of the Rev. W. H. 
Dorman (late of Stafford), as the pas- 
tor of the Independent church and 
congregation worshipping in this place. 
The Rev. G. Evans, of Mile End, 
commenced with reading the Scriptures 
and prayer; the Rev. J. Blackburn 
delivered the introductory discourse 
and asked the usual questions; the 
Rev. J. Hunt, of Brixton, (Mr. Dor- 
man’s pastor prior to his entering on 
the ministry,) offered up the designa- 
tion prayer ; the Rev. J. Bennett, D.D. 
addressed the pastor and the church 
ontheir mutual obligations; and the 
Rev. J. Watson, of Union Chapel, 
concluded with prayer. 

The chapel, though large and com- 
Wodious, was exceedingly well filled. 
The interest which has been excited 
by Mr. Dorman’s ministry during the 
brief period which he has laboured in 
this place, and the additions which 
have already been made, both to 


the church and congregation, afford 
reason to hope, that, under the 
blessing of God, the prosperity and 
success which attended his labours at 
Stafford, may also be vuuchsafed to 
him here, and that his ministration 
may be the means of revising this im- 
portant and once-flourishing interest. 

The Rev. Richard Connebee, of 
Highbury College, has accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the Church 
and Congregation in West Street, 
Dorking, formerly under the pastoral 
care of the late Alfred Dawson, and 
will enter upon his stated labours 
amongst them (D. Vv.) at Christmas. 
We sincerely trust that this part of 
the Lord's vineyard may continue to 
flourish as in times that are passed ; 
and that the sanctuary which has re- 
cently been erected may be filled with 
anxious inquirers after truth. 

The Rev J. Hicks, late of Henham, 
Essex, has accepted an invitation to 
labour as a county missionary in the 
villages of Newnham and Milstead, 
and their vicinity, in the county of 
Kent, under the auspices of the Con- 
gregational Association. 

NOTICE. 

We understand that the recognition 
of the Rev. J. Watson, late of Cork, 
as the colleague of the Rev. T. Lewis, 
of Union Chapel, Islington, will take 
place on Thursday, the [2th Inst. The 
kev. Dr. Morison, of Brompton ; the 
Rev. J. Liefchild, of Craven Chapel ; 
and several of the ministers in the 
neighbourhood are engaged to take 
part in the service, which will com- 
mence at six o’clock, 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF 
MONTAUBAN. 

Montauban is a town of about 10,000 
inhabitants, delightfully situated on the 
banks of the Tarn, in the department of 

and Garonne, one of the southerly 

of France. It possesses unusual 
interest to the friends of evangelization 
in that kingdom, as it contains the only 
ical seminary for the instruction 

of tes for the ministry among the 


Protestant Reformed Churches. A char- 
ter for this purpose was granted to the 
Protestants of Montauban so far back as 
the year 1598, which was suppressed by 
Louis XIV. at the time of the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, but restored by 
the emperor Napoleon, who, indeed, in- 
variably manifested more kindness and 
generosity to the Protestants than any of 
the monarchs who had preceded him, 
since the reign of the persecuting Louis. 








Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


A considerable excitement prevails at 
present among the Protestant pastors 
and churches of France, in reference to 
the threatened removal of the college 
from Montauban to Paris. Its origin is 
to be traced to a debate in the Chamber 
of Deputies during the late session, open- 
ed by M. de Falguerolles, the Minister 
of Public Instraction, who, in his official 
capacity, proposed to transfer it to the 
capital. In favour of the removal it is 
argned, that Montauban is destitute of 
those necessary religious and literary ad- 
vantages which the students would enjoy 
in the me lis; that few learned di- 
vines and eminent pastors have been edn- 
cated there; that Paris is a far more 
central situation; and that the Protestants 
would gratefully appreciate the superior 
education of their ministers as the conse- 
quence of the change. Against such a 
removal it is observed, that Montauban is 
situated in the midst of the Protestant 

pulation ; that two-thirds of the pastors 
Love been trained there for the duties of 
the ministry ; that among these are emi- 
nently devout, laborious, and learned 
divines ; that the expenses of a metropo- 
litan education, would be so much greater 
than at Montauban, as to deprive many 
well-disposed young men of the privilege 
of a suitable preparation for the ministry ; 
that the temptations of Paris are more 
numerous and formidable, and that after 
so much money has been expended on 
this Institation, and so many delightful 
associations are connected with it, much 
regret would be felt by the Protestants 
in witnessing its removal. 

When it was proposed to have two 
theological institutions, one at Montauban 
and the other at Paris, M. de Falguerolles 
objected on the ground of their being a 
matual injury. 

At an association of Protestant pastors, 
held at Paris during the spring of the 
yéar, this subject was discussed at length 
for several successive days. The first 
— submitted to them was, ‘* Would it 

e advantageous to the reformed church to 
establish a theological seminary at Paris?” 
Carried unanimously inthe affirmative. Se- 
condly, ‘* Would it be desirable to continue 
at the same time the seminary at Mon- 
tanban?”—Twelve in the affirmative, 
four negative, five silent. Thirdly, “In 
case the Protestants are compelled by the 
Chamber to select one of the r4t eony 
which would be more desirable ?”—Six- 
teen for Paris, five silent. 


FRENCH MISSION TO ALGIERS. 


In consequence of the conquest and 
colonization of Algiers, the Protestants of 
Toulouse have taken into consideration 
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the nature and extent of the religions 
privileges of the French inhabitants of 
that important city. After carefal inves. 
tigation it has been found, that besides 
the large number of Protestants in the 
regiments which garrison the town of Al- 
giers (for they are mostly Swiss soldiers), 
there are upwards of one thousand colo- 
nists professing the Protestant doctrine, 
who are deprived of every kind of reli- 
gious instruction, and whose children are 
wholly neglected. A committee has been 
formed at Toulouse, for the purpose of 
establishing ‘‘a Society for the Evangeli- 
zation of Algiers, and the North of Afri- 
ca,” whose immediate object will be to 
provide a place of worship, and a faithfal 
and laborious evangelical pastor for the 
Protestant population, and then tosendout 
a pious, devoted and able schoolmaster to 
impart literary and religions instruction 
to their children. It is reasonably hoped, 
that by the blessing of God on the labours 
of the missionaries, the exemplary con- 
duct and zeal of his congregation, and the 
decidedly scriptural education of the risi 
eneration, that most efficient means wi 

provided for the communication of 
evangelical light to the Pagan and Ma- 
homedan tribes by whom they are sar- 
rounded. The earnest solicitations and 
self-denying exertions of their fellow 
Christians at Algiers, who doing their 
utmost to accomplish the two-fold design 
of the Society, as well as the excellent 
spirit with which it has been received by 
the Protestauts of France, have greatly 
encouraged its promoters. At Geneva, 
an auxiliary association has been formed; 
and the Evangelical Society of France 
has voted 500 francs. 


THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMERT OF 
LOUIS PHILIPPE RESPECTING RELI- 
GLOUS PARTIES. 


The following official letter will show 
the kind and degree of respect paid to 
the different religious opinions of the in- 
habitants of France by the ministry of 
Louis Philippe. It is copied from aTou- 
louse newspaper, and written by M, Le- 
roy, Sub Prefect of Villefranche, to M. 
Lourdes, the late Protestant Mayor of 
Colman, on compelling him to resign his 
magisterial duties. 

“ Sir—It is the determination of the 
ministry to place, as far as possible, at the 
head of corporations, magistrates profes- 
sing the religious tenets of the majority of 
the inhabitants of the towns, in 
they are situated, but at the same time 
to nominate their associates in office from 
those who adopt the creed of the minority. 
For this reason I am necessitated to request 
your resignation as mayor, and to 
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aCatholic magistrate in your stead, whilst 
Ipropose a Protestant candidate to fill 
the office of secretary. 

“I have the honour, &c.” 


PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES 
IN FRANCE. 


Temperance Societies are rapidly in- 
creasing in different parts of France and 
Switzerland. At Amiens, a reward of 
200 francs has been offered by the society 
to the writer of the most able treatise on 
the causes and consequences of drunken- 
ness, together with the most efficient 
means of preventing it. The remedy, 
however, to be proposed by the writer is 
to be such only as benevolence and rea- 
son would dictate, and not to be enforced 
by any legalenactment. It is expected, 
that this treatise will be instrumental in 
multiplying these societics to an en- 
couraging degree. 

The members of the Temperance So- 
ciety of Fribourg bind themselves, First, 
To be moderate in the use of wine, fixing 
at the same time the quantity allowed to 
be drank in one day. Secondly, Nottofre- 

nt habitually public honses or wine 
es. Thirdly, To abstain from all dis- 
tilled liquors, except in cases of sickness, 
nilitary service, when trading, or en- 
pred in unusually laborious undertak- 
ngs. Every instance of defection is to 
be visited by a first and second admoni- 
tions, and then, if neglected, exclusion 
from the society. 


EXTENSION OF PROTESTANTISM IN 
FRANCE. 

For some time the inhabitants of La 
Courarde (Ile de Rhé) have shown an 
increasing aversion to Popery. Some of 
them having recently heard the preach- 
ing of M. Boudet, a Protestant pastor in 
the neighbourhood, were so far impressed 
and gratified, as to request the renewal of 
his services. He readily complied, and 
on his return, found a large number 
waiting to hear the glad tidings of salva- 
tion, to whom he preached tiie Gospel 
with much apparent effect. On a subse- 
quent visit, owing to the opposition of the 
priest, their number was diminished, but 

mass of the people are ready to wel- 
come the erection of a Protestant sanctu- 
ary, and to renounce the superstitious 
— in which they have been edu- 
cated. 


During the last six months spacious 
temples have been opened in St. Denis, 
» Bourdeaux, and other large 
towns, for Protestant worship, The king 
of Sardinia has given permission to com- 
Mence the erection of a sanctuary for 
ntsat Nice. 
N.S. NO, 131. 


MR. TOOKE’S STATEMENT OF FACTS ON 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

We have received from Mr. Tooke, 
M.P., the following document, which, 
we think, should be in the possession of 
our readers. On the abstract question 
of a University for London, we will not 
at the present moment enter, but this we 
say advisedly, that the conduct of his 
Majesty’s government in the present in- 
stance, may teach the Dissenters not to 
rely upon the often-repeated promises of 
its members and adherents on the subject 
of their grievances. It is true Mr. 
O’Connell, speaking of the professed 
friendship of Sir Robert Peel, chose to 
say, at Edinburgh, ‘“ that the Dissenters 
will rather confide in the promises of 
Lord John Russell. They will speedily 
be put on a perfect equality with the rest 
of their Protestant brethren. They will 
have their own marriages—why not? 
They will have their own mode of bap- 
tism—why not? They will have the 
burial of their dead, Oh that law should 
interfere between a Christian and the 
last rights he pays to his departed rela- 
tive.” Now this is very promising, no 
doubt, but we say to our dissenting 
readers, be not lulled by such pro- 
mises into a false security, respecting the 
next session of Parliament, as far as your 
rights are concerned, will be as barren as 
the last. Improve the present recess, 
now you have your representatives 
amongst you, and let them know that your 
equitable claims are not again to be de- 
ferred to meet the convenience of any 
government. 

Statement of Facts as to Charter. 

The origin of this University in 1825, 
its opening in 1828, and its steady 
progress since in strict adherence to the 
liberal principles on which it was founded, 
are too well known to require illustration. 
A freehold estate of eight acres, on which 
is erected one of the most classical and 
ornamental buildings of the metropolis, 
and comprising within its site a conve- 
nient and well conducted public hospital, 
constitutes an entire academical endow- 
ment, adequate to all the purposes of 
education in every department of li- 
beral and professional knowledge. 

So long ago as the year 1831, the Coun- 
cil were encouraged by the then govern- 
ment of Lord Grey to apply fora Charter 
of Incorporation as an University, with 
all the privileges incident to that title: 
and a Charter to that effect having been 
carefully prepared, was approved by the 
law officers of the Crown, and after 
receiving the sanction of the sign manual 
twice, and the usual official verifications, 
was stayed, just previously to its passing 
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its last stage of the Great Seal, by the 
interposition of memorials to the Crown 
from the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The Memorialists, itshon!d be observed, 
while in terms remonstrating of course 
against the grant of any Charter, yet, 
obviously conscious that they had no pre- 
tence for such a prohibition, added a 
prayer to their petitions, that in the 
event of such a Charter being granted, 
the designations of the degrees or honours 
to be conferred under it should be dif- 
ferent from those adopted by the ancient 
Universities. 

In July 1833, on a motion made in the 
House of Commons for an address to the 
Crown to complete such Charter, Lord 
Althorp, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, stated that if pressed to a 
division he should vote for the address, 
but suggested the expediency of the 
motion being withdrawn, and which was 
reluctantly acceded to by Mr. Tooke, the 
mover, on an assurance from his Lord- 
ship that the subject should engage the 
early and favourable attention of Govern- 
ment. 

In May 1834, the petition of the Coun- 
cil of the University of London for a 
Charter, and the opposing petitions 
from Oxford and Cambridge, and also 
from some medical societies and schools, 
were referred to the Privy Council, who 
heard counsel on behalf of all parties, 
but came to no decision, and no record 
whatever was kept of the proceedings ; 
but it was understood that the Ministers, 
before resigning in November last, had 
resolved to grant the Charter, with only 
the restrictions mentioned in the House 
of Commons’ Address since voted. 

The Conncil of the University of Lon- 
don having been induced to submit to a 
restriction against yranting medical de- 
grees, as they had already agreed to do 
as regarded degrees in divinity, the con- 
troversy with the medical schools ceased, 
and the only opponents that remained 
were Oxford and Cambridge, on the 
grounds before stated. 

Early in 1835, during Sir Robert Peel’s 
administration, renewed application was 
made for the Charter to him, and to Mr. 
Goulburn as Home Secretary ; when the 
principal objection still urged by them on 
the part of the two Universities, was as 
against the adoption of the same descrip- 
tion of degrees, the right to confer which 
the Council and Professors of the Uni- 
versity of London were not prepared to 
relinquish, being the common signs of all 
the European Universities, and equally 
used by those of Scotland and Ireland ; 
affording, therefore, no pretence for any 
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exclusive claim to the grant of them in 
England on the part of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

No satisfactory determination being 
come to by Government, Mr. Tooke, after 
ample notice, moved, on the 26th of 
March 1835, in his place in the House of 
Commons, that *‘ an humble address be 
presented to His Majesty, beseeching 
him to grant his Royal Charter of Incor- 
poration to the University of London, as 
approved in the year 1831 by the then 
Law Officers of the Crown, and contain- 
ing no other restriction than against con- 
ferring degrees in divinity and in medi- 
cine.” The motion, after mach discus- 
sion, was carried by a majority of 110 
members, the number for the motion 
being 246, and against it 136. 

This decided expression of opinion on 
the part of the House of Commons, the 
majority being composed of persons of 
every shade of political sentiment, bat 
who concurred in deprecating the obvious 
injustice and unreasonableness of ex- 
cluding Dissenters from the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and yet not 
permitting them to have access to any 
other, was considered so conclusive by the 
then Ministers, that without delay or 
hesitation the following gracious answer 
was at their instance returned from the 
Crown: 

“ His Majesty acquaints His faithful 
Commons, that having been desirous of 
giving to this important subject the fullest 
and most mature consideration, His Ma- 
jesty referred it, in the course of last 
year, for examination by the Privy Coun- 
cil, who entered upon an inquiry, the 
final result of which has not yet been 
communicated to His Majesty. 

“His Majesty assures His faithful 
Commons that he will call upon the Privy 
Council, without delay, for a Report of 
the Proceedings adopted in this matter, in 
order that His Majesty may be enabled 
to judge what may be the best mode 
of carrying into effect the wishes of His 
faithful Commons in respect of a Grant 
of a Charter to the University of London, 
and what may be the conditions with 
which such a grant ought to be accom- 
panied.” 

The general impression consequent on 
this answer was, that the Charter, with 
very slight modifications, would be imme- 
diately issued by the then Government. 

The change of Administration, how- 
ever, almost immediately afterwards en- 
sued, when the avowed friends of liberal 
principles, who had so recently voted 
for the Charter in question, and who in 
November had resolved to grant it, were 
restored to office, and the most sanguine 
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expectations were entertained that one 
of their first acts wonld be to seal that 
Charter, the terms of which they them- 
selves had so repeatedly sanctioned ; 
and that the absolute privilege of con- 
ferring degrees was contemplated by it, 
isevident, not only from the restriction 
against granting them in the two faculties 
of divinity and medicine, but also from 
the House of Commons having in their 
address used these words: * confaining 
no other restriction than uguinst conferring 
degrees in divinity and in medicine ;” 
thereby necessarily implying that all 
others might be bestowed, 

The charter, however, was not granted: 
newness in office was first pleaded ; and 
then it was urged that attention should 
not be diverted from the more important 
duties of the session: and these reasons 
might have well availed had there been 
aught of real doubt or difficulty in the 
matter ; but when the principle had been 
8 repeatediy acknowledged, the mere 
act of causing the Great Seal to be 
affixed to the charter as prepared, could 
inno respect tend to divide interest or 
distract attention. 

Three months had elapsed from the 
period of tiis Majesty’s answer, when, 
onthe Ist of July, the Attorney-General, 
in answer to a question put to Lord 
John Russe!i by Mr Tooke, stated that 
the Charter was in preparation, and that 
he should be happy to receive such as- 
sistance as Mr. Tooke might be able to 
give in forwarding it, bat intimated not a 
Word as to any change in the title it 
shonld confer on the University of Lon- 
don, or that its undoubted privilege to 
confer degrees as an university should be 
Superseded by the creation of any other 

for that specific purpose. 

Mr. Tooke, in consequence of the inti 
Mation so given, tendered his aid to the 
Attorney-General ; and finding from that 
Officer that he had not yet received his 
full instructions, made repeated applica- 
tions to the Government, but failed in 
diciting any satitactory information what- 
ever, 

In these circumstances, Mr. Tooke, 
having given previous notice that he 
should call the attention of the House to 
the Address and Answer, was informed 
in the House, on the 17th of Jaly, by the 
Attorney-General, that two Charters had 

n prepared, one in favour of the Uni- 
versity of London, in the precise form 
approved in 1831, but reducing its style 
to that of College, and thereby precluding 
its granting degrees: and the other con- 
stitating a Metropolitan University, com- 
prising a Board that should have power 
® examine for and confer degrees on 
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Students from the existing chartered 
colleges in the metropolis and its vicinity, 
and from such other colleges as should 
hereafter be created by Royal Charter. 

Mr. Tooke unbesitatingly expressed his 
entire dissatisfaction at this arrangement, 
as altogether at variance with His Ma- 
jesty’s gracious answer, and with the 
pledges both expressed and implied by 
the votes and professions of his present 
Ministers. He requested permission to 
have copies of such intended Charters ; 
but this was altogether refused, as also 
any inspection of them; nor has any 
information whatever of their contents 
been vouchsafed beyond the outline so 
given by the Attorney-General. 

It may be here material to observe, 
and as rendering the conduct of Minis- 
ters still more extraordinary and unac- 
countable, that the proposed plan does 
not emanate from the Privy Council, who 
having been convened in May last, to 
consider of their judgment and report on 
the arguments of counsel adduced before 
them in 1834, were informed that the 
question had been already decided by the 
answer given to the Address of the House 
of Commons, which answer they all 
agreed was a promise made by the late 
Ministers, and the Crown through them, 
todo as the Commons on Mr. Tooke’s 
motion had asked, namely, to give the 
whole power of an University except as 
to granting degrees in Divinity and Me- 
dicine; it was on this account that their 
judgment was dispensed with, and bat 
for this they would have considered and 
decided. 

Many mistakes appeared on this snb- 
ject in the public papers; and, among 
others, it was stated, that out of fourteen 
Privy Councillors, on a division, ten had 
voted against granting a Charter, and 
four for it. The account was false from 
beginning to end: there was not a word 
of truth in it—not a shadow of truth. 
There was no division in the Privy 
Council, no resolution, nothing that was 
not favourable to the petition. 

The Charter, therefore, which there is 
every reason to believe would have been 
conceded by Sir Robert Peel, giving the 
right to confer degrees, although clogged 
with some modifications as to the desig- 
nations to be assnmed, and as to the 
securities for not granting medical de- 
grees, wonld have been infinitely pre- 
ferable to being placed in dependence 
on a Board dependent on the Crown, 
and, probably. ultimately on the Church; 
and while it is fully conceded, and was 
always contemplated, that such an ex 
amining Central Board as that proposed 
would ‘be well adapted for conferring 
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degrees in medicine, in anticipation of 
which a restriction as against granting 
such degrees was willingly acquiesced 
in by the University of London, yet it 
never entered into the contemplation of 
its friends, that an expense of nearly 
£700 should have been incurred to pro- 
cure a barren collegiate Charter, not 
worth the parchment upon which it 
should be engrossed. 

The only plausible reason to be ad- 
duced in favour of a University Board 
is the apparent impropriety of teachers 
examining their own pupils, and con- 
ferring distinctions upon them, but which 
is a much less evil than that suggested, 
of handing over pupils to be examined, 
not merely to different individuals, but 
to persons not animated by the same 
spirit, nor actuated by the same views, as 
their teachers ; and which objection does 
not apply to Oxford or Cambridge, where 
the examiners, although not the teachers, 
have a fall identity of faith and feeling 
and interest with the pupils. 

The supposed difficulty would also be 
soon obviated ; because, if the University 
of London should obtain the power of 
conferring degrees as a separate body, 
there can be no doubt that in no long 
time it would raise up a body of graduates 
to whom its examinations might safely be 
entrusted. 

While, however, it should be fully un- 
derstood that the University of London 
desires no exclusive privilege, and would 
be well content (and for which there is 
abundant room in this vast metropolis, ) 
to see King’s College invested with like 
powers, yet there is obvious risk of sacri- 
fice of principle and independence in 
placing them pari passu in subordination 
to a supreme Board, in which ultimate 
partiality cannot by any possibility be 
guarded against, and whose influence in 
determining or virtually recommending 
the course of education, or prescribing 
some middle line, will have a tendency to 
introduce a compromise among the me- 
thods of instruction in the several subor- 
dinate colleges, and involve a necessity 
for mutual concession, highly prejudicial 
to the vigorous progress of unfettered 
originality of design. 

No details have been yet made known 
of the composition of the proposed non- 
descript Board ; yet if, as is understood, 
it is to consist of individuals appointed by 
the Crown, it is obvious that whatever 
care may be taken in the first selection, 
it is scarcely possible to provide for a suc 
cession which shall not bear the impress 
of the temporary bias and political prin- 
ciples of the Ministers of the Crown, and 
thus gradually promote and extend the 
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evil which it has been the object of the 
founders of the University of London to 
avert. 

Considering, therefore, the great and 
paramount advantages enjoyed by the 
University of London, as affording, with 
the most catholic singleness of purpose, 
opportunities for improvement, and lite- 
rary and scientific honours, to the inge- 
nuous youth of England, without distine- 
tion of party, of politics, or of religious 
sect, it would be most unjust and unrea- 
sonable to impose upon it unequal fellow- 
ship, and a degrading subordination to 
a Board appointed by the State; and 
therefore, for the present, necessarily 
influenced by the Church as connected 
with that State, and always subject to 
the controlling power of the dominant 
political party. 

At the same time it should always be 
remembered, as before observed, that the 
University of London solicits no exclusive 
privileges; and that while it will hail 
with perfect amity and unfeigned satis- 
faction the extension of sound learning 
and liberal education in all their varied 
and interesting departments, it is equally 
sensible that, merged as it would be by 
the ministerial measure with other insti- 
tutions, its energies would be repressed, 
its individuality extinguished, its integrity 
of purpose impaired, and one of its main 
objects, that of opening an independent 
field for intellectual competition to every 
dissenting community in the British em- 
pire, altogether defeated. 

What, however, should never be lost 
sight of is, that after all the expensive 
litigation into which the University of 
London has been most vexatiously led, 
all the pledges and promises of a liberal 
Government, and especially after such a 
vote as the House of Commons passed 
in its favour, the Charter offered is a 
positive and direct refusal, not only of 
the prayer of the University, but of the 
address of the House of Commons. It 
is, in fact, a Charter which could have 
been had as matter of course, like that of 
King’s College, at any time since 1826, 
and from any Administration, for the 
mere payment of the ordinary fees. 

The whole and the only question has 
all along been, whether the University 
of London was to have the Charter it 
asked or the one now offered. The 
Government were pledged to give the 
one asked; the Crown promised it; and 
now, iu the teeth of the Address of the 
House of Commons, and the promise of 
the late Ministers, as expressed in the 
Answer to that Address, the present 
Ministers offer a Charter, which no friend 
of the University of London, or consistent 
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advocate for civil and religious liberty, 
would condescend to accept. 
w.T. 
Russell Square, 
August 13th, 1835. 


P.S. Since the foregoing statement 
was written, information has been com- 
manicated, that, as above anticipated, 
the proposed CenTraL UNIveRsITY 
ExamMtninG Boarp is to be composed 
of an undefined number of Commis- 
sioners, to be named at pleasure by the 
King, with power for His Majesty to 
supply all vacancies from time to time 
oeurring in the list, and to add to the 
pumber. 

Instead, however, of such Beard ex- 
tending, as was at first intimated, only 
to incorporated Colleges within the Me- 
tropolis and its vicinity, it now appears 
that candidates for degrees will be ad- 
missible from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and from every seminary of 
education, whether chartered or unin- 

ted. 

e effect of this indiscriminate and 
unlimited issue of degrees will necessarily 
be to render them altogether valueless, 
if not ludicrous ; and consequently such 
institutions as attach importance to their 
own scale of attainments, must devise 
some peculiar designations and initials to 
relieve themselves from auy supposed 
identity with the abortive creations of 
this Royal Board of salaried Commis- 
sioners, and which no doubt will in the 
first instance be chiefly composed of 
Whigs, but subject, of course, to those 
mutations of fortune which have so often 
been the fate of that party, and then the 
orthodox ascendancy of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will be resumed, and this minis- 
terial scheme of a political University, this 
strange misapplication of that honoured 
mame, will sink into the utter insigni- 
ficance of a pensioned Board, a vehicle 
for patronage to the small-fry of hungry 
aspirants for office. 

Such, therefore, is the plan devised by 
4 professing liberal Government in ease 

the consciences, and in concession to 
the fair claim to literary and scientific 
honours in some permanent independent 
institution, free from control of Church 
amd State, of the large and intelligent 
Communities of English Protestant Dis- 
‘enters; while, to complete the absurdity 
ofthe plan, the by-laws and rules which 
ae to govern this new OFFICINA AR- 
TiUM, and to constitute the canons of 
edacation thronghout the empire, are to 
‘@anate from, or at all events to receive 

sanction of, the erndite the Lords of 
the Treasury, and the Secretaries of 
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State, and be subject to the ultimate re- 
vision of that very learned body the 
Honse of Commons. 

In conclusion, and as the best antidote 
to this strange device, it will rest with 
the Proprietors, the founders and the 
friends of the University of London, the 
staunch uncompromising supporters of 
the independent commonwealth of letters, 
to consider whether, His Majesty having 
in his most gracious answer to the Ad- 
dress of the House of Commons recog- 
nised by name, and in explicit terms, the 
University oF Lonpon, it is not by 
this royal and official sanction of its style 
as a University, entitled, without further 
pageantry or form, to confer all manner 
of degrees except in Theology and Me- 
dicine ; and that thus with the ensuing 
Session such power may be exercised in 
proud and fearless competition with any 
existing academical institution. 

ANIMAM LIBERAVI MEAM. 
OPENING OF THE NEW MISSION-HOUSE, 

BLOMFIELD STREET, FINSBURY CIR- 

cus. 

We are happy to announce the erec- 
tion of a commodious house for the use of 
the London Missionary Society. For 
many years after the establishment of 
that Society, its business was transacted 
at the counting-house of its first Trea- 
surer, the late Mr. Hardcastle, near 
Upper Thames Street. The late vene- 
rable and Rev. Jolin Townsend, referring 
to that spot, said, “ I scarcely ever pass 
over London Bridge without glancing my 
eyes towards those highly-favoured rooms, 
and feeling a glow of pleasure at the 
recollection that there the London Mis- 
sionary Society, the Religious Tract So- 
ciety, the Hibernian Society, &c. formed 
those plans of Christian benevolence on 
which Divine Providence has so signally 
smiled. This pleasure is also greatly 
heightened, when I also recollect that in 
these favoured rooms was brought forth 
that gigantic agent of moral and spiritual 
good—the Briti-h and Foreign Bible 
Society. These rooms, in my judgment, 
are second to none but that iv which the 
Disciples met after their Master’s ascen- 
sion, and from whence they went forth to 
enlighten and bless a dark and guilty 
world.” 

Interesting as were the associations 
connected with that spot, the state of the 
Society’s business required that a suite of 
rooms should be occupied for its exclu- 
sive use. 

These were obtained, in 1814, at No. 8, 
Old Jewry, being the second story of an 
old mansion, situated within a gateway 
on the right band from Cheapside, which 
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had been recently occupied by the 
London Institution, and was once the 
residence of one of the Mayors of the 
city. These rooms, nine in number, were 
at that time fully adequate to the busi- 
ness of the Society; but in 1822, its 
magnitude had so increased that other 
premises became necessary, and were 
obtained at No. 26, Austin Friars, where 
the affairs of the Society were transacted 
until the erection of the present edifice 

During the past twelve years, the pro- 
gress of the Society compelled the Direc- 
tors to hire extra warehouse-room, while 
the Mission-house itself had become so 
damp, for want of adequate local drain- 
age, as to injure the papers, &c. of the 
Society. As an offer was made to the 
Directors to take these premises for the 
unexpired term of the lease, to relieve 
them from all liabilities, and to pay a 
premium of £259. it was accepted, and 
the erection of the present Mission- house 
was determined. 

A most eligible site of land belonging 
to the Corporation of London, in Blom- 
field Street, within three doors of the 
Congregational Library, was obtained at 
a reasonable ground-rent for ninety years. 
Mr. Tite, the architect, prepared an eligi- 
ble plan and most appropriate elevation. 
Messrs. Piper and Co. contracted to erect 
the edifice for £3080. Towards this 
amount, £2452. have been already sub- 
scribed, and should the whole be paid 
for by special contributions, an annual 
saving of £220. will be effected, while far 
more eligible premises are secured. The 
front is in the plain Italian style. The 
entrance from the street conducts to a 
commodious hall. On the right are the 
secretaries and accountants’ offices; to 
the left the messengers’ rooms, and an 
ample warehouse ; while beyond, on the 
ground-floor, is a very commodious apart- 
ment for the museum of the Society. 
A handsome flight of stone stairs leads 
to the first and only story, which is occu- 
pied by a spacious room for the Directors, 
a large committee-room, a library, and 
several smaller apartments. The whole 
is fitted up in a severe but tasteful 
manner, and in our judgments quite in 
character with the purposes of the insti- 
tution, 

The Directors assembled in their new 
council chamber, on Monday afternoon, 
October the 5th, for the purpose of sup- 
plicating the special presence and con- 
stant benediction of God in all their future 
deliberations. 

The exercise was commenced with 
singing and the reading of the scriptures ; 
prayers were offered by the Rev. Messrs. 
Collison and Lewis, and Dr. Bennett. 
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Dr. J. P. Smith delivered an eloquent 
address, which is too long for our pages, 
bni was fully reported in the Patriot 
of October the 21st. Additional interest 
was given to the service, by the presence 
of six missionaries, who took leave, being 
about to embark for the Navigators 
Islands. 


CELEBRATION OF THE TERCENTENARY 
OF THE REFORMA/ION. 


Lord’s-day, the 4th of October, was, 
by general concurrence, adopted as the 
season fur a devotional commemoration 
of the labours of the Reformers. By the 
influence of their journals, and, in a few 
instances, we believe, by the suggestion 
of diocesans, the occasion was noticed 
pretty generally in the pulpits of the 
Established Church, both by the evange- 
lical and canonical clergy. 

The Congregational and Methodist bo- 
dies in the Metropolis determined on its 
observance, and their example was gene- 
rally followed, we understand, through- 
out the kingdom. In some cases, zeal for 
the Reformation happily overcame the 
jealousy of party, and the ministers of all 
evangelical denominatious published a 
united declaration of their feelings on the 
subject. The following paper, which ap- 
peared in the Standard, deserves to be 
preserved and imitated. 

** We, the undersigned ministers of the 
town of Truro, deeply sensible of the 
blessings which the translation of the 
Scriptures has conferred on our native 
land, have considered it desirable to press 
on our respective congregations, and here- 
by recommend to them, the duty of re- 
turning their public thanks to Almighty 
God on Sunday, the 4th of October, be- 
ing the tercentenary of the day on which 
the first entire English version of the 
Bible was published :— 

“ Edward Dix, Rector of St. Mary's, 

** Geo. Cornish, Vicar of Kenwyn, 

*“* John Medley, Minister of St. John’s, 

“© W. Moore, Independent Minister, 

* Edmund Clarke, Baptist Minister, 

* Joseph Wood, Wesleyan Minister, 

“Samuel Timms, Wesleyan Minister, 

* Archib. Thompson, Meth. New Cons 

“ Jas. Haughton, Meth. New Con.” 

“ Truro, Sept. 25.” 

In the Metropolis, we fear no such 
cordiality was displayed, excepting in the 
honourable instance of the friends of 
the Southwark Bible Society, who met 
in great nambers on Monday evening, 
October 5th, to celebrate the labours of 
Miles Coverdale, and to encourage each 
other to persevere in that blessed work 
which he commenced in this country. 
The congregations on the Lord’s-day 
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generally were unusually large, and many 
eburches and chapels completely crowded. 
The public mind seemed quite prepared 
to consider the subject, and we deeply 
regret that this rare occasion was not still 
better improved by some combined ar- 
rangements. Many excellent discourses 
were, however, delivered on the Lord’s- 
day, and several of them have been called 
for from the press. 

In many cases the children of the Sab- 
bath and day schools were specially as- 
sembled and addressed on the occasion ; 
and we know that, in some instances, ap- 
propriate tracts that had been published 
on the occasion were circulated amongst 
them. 

The useful pamphlet of the Rev. H. 
Horne passed through several editions, 
and we have understood that nearly 
20,000 copies of it were circulated, while 
an equal number of the Tract: Society's 
collection of tracts was issued ,besides many 
thousand single tracts. 

A curious circumstance occurred at 
Ramsgate in connection with the com- 
memoration. The Duchess of Kent, the 
Princess Victoria, with their royal rela- 
tives and visitors the King and Queen 
of Belgium, attended worship at the New 
Church in that town, on the Sabbath 
morning. The Rev. R. Harvey, the 
vicar, preached on the great subject of the 
day, and King Leopold heard, it is re- 
ported, with great attention, a sermon 
which contrasted popery with protestant- 
ism,and maintained that the former system 
was a fearful corruption of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Happy will it be if the service 
should cause that professedly protestant 
prince, who has yielded his infant son to 
popish baptism, to pause ere he lends his 
Sanction to that system which has made 
his own subjects one of the most super- 
stitious people in Europe. 

We sincerely trust that this important 
commemoration may promote greater 
union amongst all sincere Protestants, and 
confirm them in the faith for which their 
fathers bled. 


DEATH OF THE REV. DR. M‘CRIE- 
This distinguished man was born at 
Dunse in the year 1772, and died, after 
4 short illness. in his house at Newing- 
ton, on the Sth of August, 1835. He 
received his academical education in the 
University of Fdinburgh, and studied 
ity under Mr. Archibald Bruce, mi- 
nister at Whitburn, theological professor 
connexion with the General Associate 
or Antiburgher) Synod. Having been 
as a preacher by that body, he 
was at an early period of life ordained 
ter of a congregation in Edinburgh, 
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in which he continued to labour ten 
years. applying with great assiduity to 
the discharge of his professional duties, 
and occasionally publishing able pam- 
phlets on some of the gravest and most 
difficult subjects of theological inquiry. 
In the vear 1806, he felt himself con- 
scientiously impelled to separate from the 
General Associate Synod (and indeed he 
was deposed from his charge by the au- 
thority of that judicatory), after having 
joined with Mr. Bruce and others of his 
brethren in a protestation against the 
prevailing party, “ for having departed 
from some important doctrines of the 
Protestant churches, of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and of that parti- 
cular testimony which they had sub- 
scribed.” Into the merits of that contro- 
versy this is not the place to enter; but 
it is material to observe, that the chief 
ground of separation related to the 
powers and duties of the civil magistrate 
with respect to the public interests of 
religion. On this article, Messrs. Bruce 
and M‘Crie, with the other ministers, 
who formed themselves into what was 
called the Constitutional Associate Pres- 
bytery, maintained, in the most unquali- 
fied terms, the doctrines which had been 
originally held by the leaders of the Re- 
formation, both in this country and on 
the continent ; and which are so clearly 
expounded in the systems of Calvin, 
Tarretine, Voetius, Mark, and Pictet. 
In the examination of this question, Mr. 
M‘Crie was irresistibly led to engage in 
a minute and patient survey of the 
writings of the reformers, and having at 
the same time been induced by domestic 
circumstances to pass much of his time 
in seclusion, he was gradually brought 
to form a most intimate acquaintance 
with the fundamental principles of the 
Protestant churches, and the characters 
of the illustrious men by whose labours 
and conflicts these churches had been 
constituted. In the year 1812 he pub- 
lished ** The Life of Jolin Knox,” which 
not only gave a juster view of the cha- 
racter and conduct of that intrepid cham- 
pion of Christian liberty than had ever 
before been exhibited, but shed a 
brighter lostre over some of the most 
obscure periods of our national history. 
This masterly work combined the highest 
excellence of which biography is sus- 
ceptible, and at once placed its anthor 
in the first rank of historical writers. It 
was succeeded, after an interval of seven 
years, by “The Life of Andrew Mel- 
ville,” which, though possessing a less 
attractive title, is in no respect inferior 
to the life of Knox. It is indeed the 
more curious and instructive production 
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of the two, abounding with an endless 
variety of facts itlustrative of the progress 
of religion and learning, not only in Scot- 
land but in other nations. As Melville 
was the most active instrument in ma- 
turing the ecclesiatical constitution of his 
country, and introducing that efficient 
system of general and scriptural educa- 
tion which diffused such inestimable be- 
nefits over the whole mass of the popula- 
tion, the perusal of this work furnishes the 
surest means of becoming fully acquainted 
with all the peculiarities of the Presby- 
terian establishment, while it imparts a 
vast store of information, nowhere else to 
be found, on many collateral topics of the 
deepest interest. That the value of this 
book has never yet been sufficiently 
appreciated, is one of the many proofs of 
the frivolous taste of the age, which 
having been accustomed to prefer super- 
ficial and showy acquirements, cannot be 
expected to derive gratification from the 
results of that elaborate research, which, 
by its very magnitude, is apt to repel 
rather than to invite a closer intimacy. 
The subjects which are discussed by Dr. 
M‘Crie in these volumes throw the most 
important light on the principles of reli- 
gious establishments, a question which 
no man was more capable of solving, and 
which he was accustomed to treat in a 
manner more favourable to popular claims 
than speculative men in general have 
been accustomed to regard as being alto- 
gether consistent with the legitimate 
exercise of ecclesiastical authority, or with 
the implied alliance between the Church 


and any state in which republican prin- 
ciples do not predominate. Besides many 
valaable contributions to periodical pub- 
lications, in which Dr. M‘Crie gave addi- 
tional proof of the inexhaustible amount of 
his historical learning, and of the singular 
acuteness and vigour of his mind, he pub- 
lished the following instructive works. 
**Memoirs of Mr. William Veitch and 
George Brysson,” Edinburgh, 1825— 
** History of the Progress and Suppres- 
sion of the Reformation in Italy, in the 
sixteenth century,” Edin. 1827,—and 
* History of the Progress and Suppres- 
sion of the Reformation in Spain in the 
Sixteenth Century,” Edin. 1829. Every 
one of these books displays a profusion of 
learning, and unfolds many practical 
maxims of primary moment, which the 
men of this generation, in their presump- 
tuous disregard for the wisdom and ex. 
perience of former ages, appear deter- 
mined to reject. For several years past 
Dr. M‘Crie has been engaged in the pre- 
paration of a Life of Calvin. Through 
his own indefatigable industry, aided by 
the active and intelligent investigations of 
one of his sons, a youth of great promise, 
who has spent many months at Geneva, 
he had accumulated such a mass of ma- 
terials, and had made such progress in the 
composition, as to give good ground for 
expecting that the work will soon be 
given to the world in a state of maturity 
which will amply sustain the high reputa- 
tion which has been earned by the splen- 
did and successful exertions of a laborious 
life.— Biackwood’s Magazine. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received from the Rev. Drs. J. P. Smith and Styles— 
Rev. Messrs. W. L. Alexander—T. Lewis—J. Fernie—A. Bishop—Wm. Ferguson— 
T. Haynes—H. J. Rooke—QO. T. Dobbin—Wm. Notcutt—A. Pope—T. Guyer— 
J.J. Carruthers —T. Atkinson—R. Fairbrother—W. Roaf—W. Wright—J. Alex- 
andder—D. Gunn—J. Morison—J. Redford—F. Lister—J. Kelly. 

Also from Wm. Tooke. Esq. M.P.—R. Starling—J. T.—R. C. 


Statistics.—The Editors acknowledge the prompt assistance of many Correspon- 
dents with sincere gratitude for their communications, but at the same time they beg 
those Gentlemen who have not forwarded corrected lists to do so before the 15th 
instant, that their forthcoming tables may be as complete as possible. 

The Supplement will be published with the December Magazine, and will form, as 
usual, a double number, price two shillings. 

The High Alps —The Editors acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for 
that most interesting case, which is stated in this Magazine for September, page 582: 
Miss Davey, Norwich, £5. 

Mrs. Moore, Hackney, £2. 


We have not had leisure to attend to the request of F. L., but he will hear from us 
in our next. 
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